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“Cracking Up’’ Under 
the Strain 


ee 

iF caricature and in 
comedy the business executive is fre- 
quently portrayed as big at the waist, 
bald on the head, and soft in the heart 
for pulchritudinous females. This is too 
superficial a characterization. — Physi- 
cians are much more interested in the 
facts that too frequently the executive's 
blood pressure is high, his arteries are 
hard, and his temper is short. He is 
commonly irritable, nervous and melan- 
cholic. His brain is weary, his muscles 
are tired, his bowels are constipated, and 
his stomach is acid. All too frequently, 
he lies mumbling and muttering in a 
hospital bed, panting his life away as a 
result of high blood pressure and hard- 
ening of the arteries.” Thus does Dr. 
Edgar Allen, of the Mayo Clinic, char- 
acterize the effects of “the strenuous 
life’ on executive and supervisory 
health. 

These common occupational diseases 
of executives seem to have been agegra- 
vated by the pressure and strain of the 
present emergency., Already medical de- 
partments of some companies report in- 
creased debility, nervous breakdowns, 
and heightened blood pressure among 
executive staffs. (The reports appear to 
confirm the contention that executives’ 
blood pressure is inversely related to 
stock market trends!) | 

Having diagnosed the ills, Dr. Allen 
offers the following prescription : 

“Law and industry seem to have eared 
adequately for the laborer by protecting 
him from industrial hazards and by giv- 


a Shichly fersonnel 


ing him a working day of eight hours 
and a working week of five days. What 
is needed now is a five-day week and an 
eight-hour day for executives. There 
should be more division of responsibility, 
less striving for company and individual 
success, more spiritual stimulation and 
less stimulation by material existence. 
The decrease’ of religious influences 
should be corrected, for they bring spir- 
itual contentment and peace to many. 
More vacations are needed. These should 
be restful periods with a minimum of 
physical activity and with graduated 
physical exercises. Some men find 
that a vacation of three days each month 
is more restful than one of three or four 
weeks each year. 

“Each enlightened industry of the fu- 
ture may build a house on a hill, over- 
looking a peaceful valley and a wander- 
There, periodically, will go 
each executive, to rest much, to converse 
little, and to eat simply. Such deviation 
from the path that most executives fol- 
low can result only in clearer minds, 
more restful sleep, brighter eyes, and re- 
covery, in a degree at least, from all the 
annnoyving disharmonies of bodily fune- 
tion which would impair health. The 
world doubtless would be better off if 
man had the habit of lving in bed one 
morning each week.” 


* 
Shift Psychology 


ing stream. 


Diatintics show that 
absenteeism of women exceeds absentee- 
ism of males by 100 per cent. Absentee- 
ism of married women exceeds that of 
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Alternation of shifts has a 
detinite effect on the situation. When 
shifts are studied, a very strange se- 
quence of events is observed. Experi- 
ence has shown that married women lose 
less time from work if they are employed 
on the first shift. This is due mainly to 
the fact that household duties are left 
undone until they return home. <A 
housewite working on the second shift 
will not have sufficient physical reserve 
to carry on her usual duties in industry. 

Qn the other hand, many married 
women with children find it desirable to 
work on the second shift so that the 
husband working on the first shift can 
eare for small children at home. From 
a health and production point of view, 
the best situation would be for all mar- 
ried women to work on the first shift. 

As a rule, male employees are able to 
adjust themselves to any shift or to alter- 
nating shifts. 


single girls. 


Statistics have shown, 
however, that the best physical capacity 
for work is reached on the first and see- 
ond shifts. Employees on the third shift 
develop inferiority com- 
Sometimes they develop depres- 


occasionally 
plexes. 
sion, apathy, and beginning neurosis. 
The best solution is to provide enter- 
tainment and reereation at times which 
do not conflict with working schedules. 
—National Safety News 8/41 


* 


Workers Windfall Uncle Sam 


The movement to do- 
nate a day’s wages to Uncle Sam for 
war needs has assumed widespread 
proportions over the past month. Foun- 
dry employees in the Portsmouth (N. 
I.) Navy Yard recently offered to work 
Sunday without pay. Eleven hundred 
workers of the David Bradley Manufac- 
turing Co. have agreed to work an 
extra day weekly during the war and 
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donate the day’s pay to the government. 
And, in a “Sunday for supremacy” ges- 
ture, employees of the Lockland plant 
of Wright Aeronautical Corp. will work 
a full shift Sunday and donate their 
$100,000 payroll for the day to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for the armed services. 

Other firms’ employees played Santa 
Claus to Uncle Sam this year. Among 
these were the 1,000 employees of Edo 
Aircraft Company, who offered a Christ- 
mas gift to the United States in the 
form of a day’s work or its equivalent 
in cash for the purchase of floats or 
pontoons. The AGA Aviation Corp. and 
its 250 workers donated their services 
and profits on New Year’s Day to the 
government for the prosecution of the 
war, 

Organized labor has jumped on the 
bandwagon. Fines for a wildeat strike 
totaling $2,282 have been turned over to 
the government by the UMWA and the 
Kanawha Coal Operators Association. 


* 


Sunshine on the Night Shift 


Derine the trying 
winters and long blackout hours of 1939 
and 1940, statistics of many British 
firms began to show an increasing num- 
ber of employees who suffered from 
heavy colds, sore throats, headaches, las- 
situde and general debility. 
sult, increasing’ 


As a re- 
recognition has been 
given to the need for ultraviolet radia- 
tion, and many English companies have 
installed free sun lamps for their work- 
ers, 

One factory’s experience is ilhiminat- 
ing. Cost of equipment and installation 
Was approximately $500. Treatment is 
given in an air-raid shelter under the 
factory, six sessions being held weekly. 
An attempt is made to give each em- 


ployee two treatments weekly for a 
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course of six weeks. Little interference 
with prodvetion is involved, since treat- 
ment for each individual requires only 
ten minutes. Substantial improvements 
in health have been noted. 

Last winter’s records of another firm 
which provides sun ray treatment for its 
employees revealed that of those who 
underwent treatment only 3 per cent 
were absent through illness, while for 
other employees the sickness ratio was 
10 per cent.—Industrial Welfare and 
Personnel Management 9/41 


* 


Air-Raid Protection for 


Office Personnel 


Air -raid protection 
for the office was being seriously consid- 
ered in this country even before the 
United States became a_ belligerent. 
Committees were being formed, shelter 
possibilities surveyed, and fire brigades 
organized. At a meeting of the New 
York Chapter of the National Office 
Management Association in November, 
representatives of several companies de- 
scribed specific measures which were 
being taken before this country became 
involved in actual combat. 

For example, Southeastern Cottons, 
Ine., New York City, had arranged a 
fire and safety organization which in an 
emergency could be put into operation 
with a minimum of delay. Study con- 
vinced the company that its building— 
of the load-bearing wall type—was a 
kind especially vulnerable to bombing: 
British experience has been that this 
type of building is often fractured with- 
out being actually hit. Therefore, every 
provision was made for evacuation of 
employees. 

The organization, headed by a director 
of control, includes an alarm box mes- 
senger, floor leaders, exit guards, search- 


‘shelter. 


ers and a fire brigade. As soon as the 
alarm is sounded, floor leaders will see 
that employees under their charge form 
a line—somewhat like school children in 
a fire drill—and mareh quickly to a des- 
ignated exit, and thence to the nearest 
Exit guards will station them- 
selves at all exits to keep the doors open 
and prevent confusion and panic. Search- 
ers will hunt up stragglers from wash- 
rooms or out-of-the-way corners. 

The Metropolitan Lite Insurance Com- 


pany is another organization which 
early began considering air-raid  pro- 


tection. The Home Office Operating 
Department was given the job of organ- 
izing for protection; the personnel de- 
partment was assigned to organize the 
employees; and the medical department 
took charge of first-aid organization. 

The building was surveyed to deter- 
mine its weak points (while it is 
strongly constructed, air spaces down 
the middle will be a danger in a raid); 
shelter areas were surveyed; the cost of 
protection for shelter areas and for the 
building fire equipment was calculated; 
and the protection of company records 
was studied. 


* 


Spurring War Production 


| war indus- 
try might well take a tip from the 
British, who have accomplished some 
remarkable inereases in production by 
the application of elementary psycholog- 


_ical prineiples. For instance, in one 


English plant it has been found that a 
10-minute rest in the middle of the 
morning increases the total daily output 
by 8 per cent. In other factories a five- 
minute rest every hour results in a 13 
per cent inerease in total work done. 
The explanation given is that during 
long monotonous shifts workers become 
fatigued, and slow down to take unau- 
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thorized rests. Provision for official rest 
periods cures this. 

Another stimulus is the setting of a 
“ool” whieh does not seem too far 
away. Piecework is given out by Brit- 
ish plants in small batches so that com- 
pletion of each job seems casier and 
When work 
was assigned in large batclies, comple- 
tion of each task difficult 
achievement. Dividing this work into 
smaller work-assignments resulted in an 
increase of enthusiasm and output on 
the part of the workers. 

Proper temperature also has a de- 
cided effect on the health and the output 
of workers. British industrial psy- 
chologists say tests prove that 68° is 
the ideal working temperature on most 
types of jobs where the worker is seated. 
Much increase above or decrease below 
this temperature seems to slow produc- 
tion, causing fatigue, more illness, and 
lower output.—Management Informa- 


more readily achievable. 


seemed a 


tion 


* 


Pass Out Smokes for Setting 
Records 


Not all the smoke 
now seen around Pittsburgh is coming 
from faetory chimneys. One steel mill 
there traditionally passes the cigar box 
around each time any of its mill crews 
or departments sets a new production 
record. 

During June, July and August so 
many new records were hung up, mostly 
on defense orders, that the company had 
to deal out 40,925 cigars, 16,450 packs 
of cigarettes, 500 stogies and 192 packs 
of chewing tobacco. Non-smokers and 
non-chewers among the men divided up 
339 pounds of candy. Besides getting 
them smokes and candy, the new records 
also meant more money in the pay en- 
velopes of the men, since production 
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tonnage is a fundamental factor ii steel 
mill wages.—American lron and -Steel 
Institute 


* 
New Sources of Labor Supply 


r 

The small manutac- 
turer of peacetime goods is hit not only 
hy material shortages but by shortages 
in personnel as well. His inability to 
pay the same wages as larger companies 
and defense industries makes him a poor 
bidder in the labor market. The likeli- 
hood of a more permanent employment 
in peacetime goods industries than in 
defense industries is offset by the uneer- 
tainty of survival of the non-defense 
goods manufacturer because of lack of 
materials and other eventualities which 
might compel him to close his plant. 

In order to find necessary personnel 
the small peacetime goods manufacturer 
must either increase his wages to the 
same level as those being paid by larger 
competitors and defense industries or, if 
this is an impossibility, must locate new 
labor supply. This means 
employees have to be hired who would 
not be hired under normal cireum- 
stances. For example, in Hamilton In- 
dustries, Chicago, lamp shade plant em- 
ploying 300 workers, there are two mute 
persons in the packing department, one 
deaf person operating a punchpress, onc 
victim of infantile paralysis operating 
a wire-cutting machine, and four per- 
sons between the ages of 60-70 years of 
age operating welding machines. Evi- 
dence of the company’s non-discrimina- 
tion is the fact that it employs one col- 
ored person each in the spraying and 
maintenance departments and four Mex- 
icans in the spinning and finishing de- 
partments. 

To find and train these new employees 
necessitates hard work by the personnel 
and factory superintendent. 


sourees of 


manager 
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Careful studies of job requirements are 
necessary, and a considerable amount of 
tact and diplomacy must be exercised. 
However, the reward is a steady labor 
force which will cooperate with the man- 
agement in meeting the problems which 
the future holds in store. Furthermore, 
the removal of practically all employ- 
ment restrictions builds up much good 
will for the company. 

Here are 10 sources of labor supply 
employment managers of non-defense in- 
dustries can draw from in order to fill 
their personnel requirements: (1) fed- 
eral, state and local public employment 
services; (2) private employment agen- 
cies; (3) vocational advisory boards 
(schools, ete.) ; (4) offices handling dis- 
charges of members of the armed forces 
and Civilian Conservation Corps; (5) 
public and private institutions for re- 
habilitation of handicapped persons; 
(6) public and private institutions for 
rehabilitation of delinquent persons; (7) 
churches and other religious and social 
institutions; (8) relatives and friends 
of employees; (9) advertising in news- 
papers, periodicals and magazines; (10) 
abolition of employment restrictions 
(sex, race, religion, age, ete.) —Hunt 
H. UnaGer, Personnel Manager, Hamil- 
ton Industries. 


* 


Pay During Black-Outs ? 


Time spent by em- 
ployees on the premises of an employer 
covered by the Wage and Hour Law dur- 
ing black-outs or air-raid alarms where 
no work is done need not be compen- 
sated for as “hours worked,” according 
to a recent statement by the Wage and 
Hour Division. Several inquiries on 
this point had been received by the Di- 
vision from West Coast factories. 


Paying Overtime in Defense 


Securities 


White workers cannot 
waive their rights to time and a half 
for overtime after 40 hours, they may 
voluntarily accept straight time in eash 
and the balance in defense securities, 
states Baird Snyder, Acting Administra- 
tor of the Wage and Hour Division. 
Many inquiries have come from employ- 
ers aS increasing numbers of workers 
have arranged for purchase of Defense 
Bonds. 

“Kmployees are urged to give serious 
consideration to a plan under which they 
ean allot their overtime pay to be put 
into Defense Bonds and Stamps,” Mr. 
Snyder says. “Various kinds of these 
allotment plans are now being worked 
out by A. F. of L. and C.L.O. unions in 
different parts of the country among 
workers engaged in production for vic- 
tory, and this program appears to be 
spreading rapidly.” 

Where deductions are made for De- 
fense Bonds, they must be the amount 
actually paid for the Bonds and not the 
face value of the Bonds. These dedue- 
tions are sanctioned inasmuch as they 
fit the requirement under the law that 
such transactions involve no profit for 
the employer or anyone connected with 
him and are made at the voluntary di- 
rection of the employee concerned. 


* 


pm Women dockers are working at a 
northeastern port in England. A mother 
of four children whose husband is with 
the Middle East armies confessed that 
the first week she was a bit stiff, but that 
later she got hardened. She added that 


lugging bags about is good slimming 
exercise.—Justice 1/1/42 
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SPARK PLUGS OF DEMOCRACY 


By THOMAS G. SPATES 
Director of Industrial Relations 
General Foods Corporation 


Industrial relations problems may be approached in three ways: through legisla- 
tion, through collective bargaining, and through the techniques of personnel 
administration. While all three methods may be used simultaneously, the last- 
named, Mr. Spates points out, is the means most in accordance with the American 
way of life. But how can executive leadership ascertain the techniques which will 
enable it to fulfil its social responsibilities? Mr. Spates surveys the needs that 
must be met by the personnel program and offers a check list for the examination 
of personnel policies. This paper was delivered before the members of the National 
Association of Chain Stores at their annual convention in Chicago, October 14, 1941. 


HE title of this paper has a double meaning. The subject it deals 

with has occupied more space in the metropolitan press in recent years 
than any other single subject except possibly international conflict. It is 
called by such names as industrial relations, labor relations, employee-em- 
ployer relations, human relations, personnel administration, management 
and the worker, capital and labor, and the labor problem. 

Basically, it is the seemingly simple problem of getting along with 
folks when they are gathered together for work. 

But because folks are a complex combination of faults and virtues and 
because no two of them are exactly alike, getting each to give the maximum 
of body, mind and spirit to the attainment of an organization objective is 
at once the most fascinating and the most delicate problem of executive 
leadership everywhere. 

To those all along the organization line who direct the work of others 
the task is to reconcile their temperaments, attitudes and points of view 
with the temperaments, attitudes and points of view of those who are af- 
fected by their decisions. ‘To executive management the task is to main- 
tain controls within the work environment against the unrestricted exercise 
of human faults and individual idiosyncracies. ‘To the leaders of govern- 
ment, commerce and industry the task is to make sure, so far as this nation 
is concerned, that the actual experiences for at least a majority of our citi- 
zens in their daily work environment are a confirmation, rather than a 
contradiction, of the Declaration of Independence and of the Bill of Rights. 

Just 25 years ago the United States Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, appointed by an act of Congress, at the end of a two-year investiga- 
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tion of “the underlying causes of dissatisfaction in the industrial situation” 
concluded: 

The question of industrial relations assigned by Congress to the 
Commission for investigation is more fundamental and of greater im- 
portance to the welfare of the nation than any other question except the 
form of government. The only hope for the solution of the tremendous 
problems created by industrial relations lies in the effective use of our 
democratic institutions and in the rapid extension of the principles of 
democracy to industry. 

That conclusion was really prophetic. For I think most of us will 
agree it has been the reluctance of executive management to heed that 
warning which has resulted in some of the recent profound changes in the 
American scene. 

Again, we might all agree now that the question of industrial relations 
is of equal importance to that of our form of government. In the past 
quarter-century, the working parts of our system of free enterprise have 
been increasing in complexity. With increasing complexity the smooth 
functioning of each part grows even more dependent upon every other 
part. Yet, to complicate matters, the whole pace is faster and faster. And 
no longer do we have expanding geographical frontiers as a safety valve 
for industrial unrest. 

Thus today another crisis has been reached . . . another climax in the 
year-in, year-out struggle between the patience of those who believe a better 
way must be developed and the procrastination of those whose cooperation 
is needed if we are to attain full fruit of the American Dream. 


SOLUTIONS 


For accomplishment of the several and somewhat formidable tasks 
which must be shouldered if the American way of life is to prevail, three 
general courses stand out in historical perspective. 

The first course is-that of legislation which exemplifies the philosophy 
of compulsion and, when applied to the field of employee-employer rela- 
tions, establishes standards below which no employer is supposed to go. 

The second course is that of collective bargaining through labor or- 
ganizations, which utilizes the principle of representation, operates by 
political processes and exemplifies the philosophy of attaining human ob- 
jectives through the balancing of economic power. 

The third course is identified by the phrase “techniques of personnel 
administration,” which may be defined as those policies and methods of 
administering an organization which have been found by practical experi- 
ence: (1) to enhance the value of the individual to himself and his group; 
(2) to encourage and perpetuate spontaneous cooperation in the fulfil- 
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ment of social objectives; and (3) to achieve and maintain maximum 
utilization of human resources consistent with individual liberty. 


ENVIRONMENT 


It should be emphasized that these three courses are not mutually 
exclusive—they are frequently complementary and are pursued simultane- 
ously in practically all industrialized countries. However, it is exceedingly 
important to note that the course or courses which predominate in the 
national life of various countries have been determined almost entirely by 
respective national environments. ‘This follows a fundamental law of hu- 
man nature. Attempts to reverse this law have usually resulted in individ- 
ual and collective upheavals. In most of the countries of Western Europe 
the legislative and bargaining courses have predominated. ‘They are some- 
times referred to as appropriate patterns for this country. The thing for us 
to keep constantly in mind, though, is that the dominant patterns for 
employee-employer relations in Western Europe evolved out of a_back- 
ground of autocracy, feudalism and class-consciousness. 


SWEDEN 


In the report of President Franklin D. Roosevelt's Commission on the 
study of industrial relations made during the summer of 1938, we read in 
respect to Sweden: 

In 1go2, the trade unions in collaboration with the Social Demo- 
cratic Party [which, by the way, is now known as the Social Democratic 
Labor Party| called a general strike. . . . [and then note for what the 
general strike was called] to compel parliament to grant manhood suf- 
frage. 

A country in which there has developed a scheme of industrial relations— 
proposed now by some as a pattern for our future—didn’t even have man- 
hood suffrage in 1902 and then got it through the processes of a general 
strike! These schemes of industrial relations have at times been hailed 
as the answer to industrial peace, and yet, reading again from the report 
of the President’s Commission: 

In 1931 there was a severe strike in the lumber region; in 1933 there 
was a strike in the building industry which lasted for nine months, and 
then while we were in Sweden, an extensive strike and lockout in the 
printing trade was under way. 


BRITAIN 
The part of the report referring to the United States Commission's 
studies in Great Britain contains this significant quotation, revealing the 
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totally different traditional approach to the question of industrial rela- 
tions in the two great English-speaking countries: 


The final report [of The Royal Commission on Labor of 1894] re- 
flected a philosophy similar to that set forth in the 1888 report. 


Then let’s see what that philosophy is, dating back in England to 1888: 


Its fundamental conclusion was that strong organizations of em- 
ployers and workers, dealing together through collective agreements and 
setting up machinery for conciliation and arbitration, afforded the most 
practical approach to industrial peace. 


IN THIS COUNTRY 


In contrast to the national environments of most countries of West- 
ern Europe, the United States has been a refuge from oppression. ‘There 
never was a powerful class of hereditary nobles here. Americanism has 
been an effort to destroy, or at least to diminish, all arbitrary dominations 
and establish a system that recognizes the equal human dignity of all. 
Hatred of old-time neighbors, national prejudices and ambitions, tradi- 
tional fears, static standards of living, class rights and the demand of class— 
these were barred at the gates. 

When the impact of the industrial revolution or factory system of 
production was felt in the United States, we had back of us 100 years ol 
the democratic way of life. Consistent with our background and our en- 
vironment, there evolved in this country a philosophy of employee-employer 
relations that placed emphasis upon respect for the personality and human 
dignity of each individual and encouraged maximum development of his 
natural capacity. This has meant that the course which has been pursued 
in this country, which still predominates here, is the one characterized by 
the phrase “techniques of personnel administration.” Our success with this 
course is testified to by the fact that in the years 1926 and 1927 this country 
was visited by official missions from four foreign countries and from the 
International Labor Office in Geneva, Switzerland, to study our policies and 
practices, and by the further fact that the beliefs on which the course is 
based are still embraced by the overwhelming majority of those who com- 
pose our working population. 


WHAT'S WRONG? 


Specific confirmation of the effectiveness of good personnel administra- 
tion in attaining industrial peace and social justice is available from many 
sources other than personnel men. There are reproduced here observations 
from three sources that are certainly not prejudiced in favor of the tradi- 
tional American labor policy. In September and October of 1939, the maga- 
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zine Factory Management and Maintenance published articles written by 
the assistant editor, entitled “The Industrial Town of Tomorrow,” which 
described his observations on visits to several selected American industrial 
cities. 

The following quotations are taken from these articles: 

Now I am going to stick my neck out and state categorically that 
the towns that were hit hardest by labor trouble were those that had the 
worst management backgrounds—and vice versa. 

But we did find one feature fundamental in all “good” towns—con- 
spicuous in the “best.” ‘That is the acceptance by major industrial em- 
ployers of a very broad concept of their responsibilities—toward their 
employees, toward the community. 

Following is the comment of the president of the San Francisco Labor 
Council, affiliated with the A. F. of L., made at Stanford University in 
March, 1940: 

I think I have said at both of the previous meetings that I have at- 
tended here at Stanford that there would be no need for labor unions 
if there were no dissatisfied workers, that dissatisfaction among employees 
is the germ which creates labor organizations. I said then, and I repeat 
again, that if employers as a whole treated their employees half as well 
as they want the public to believe they treat them, we would have a 
fearful job organizing employees into trade unions. Some employers have 
adopted that philosophy of treating their employees, and peculiarly they 
are the hardest ones to organize. 

Personal observations made by a representative of the C.1.0. before the 
Society for the Advancement of Management in New York in December, 
1940, were reported in part as follows: 

He attributed the growth of the C.1.O. partly to economic reasons, 
but more directly to what he called “personal reasons.” 

He said that in the organizing drive no points the organizer could 
make in a speech to employees about improving wages, hours of work, 
or working conditions evoked the audience’s response as did personal 
attacks upon the boss. 

These reactions on the part of the audiences everywhere indicated 
to him a sense of personal frustration on the part of the workers, a resent- 
ment against what they considered arbitrary treatment on the part of 
the employer, and insufficient respect for them as individual human 
beings in the work situation. 

This review of the courses available to executive leadership for the 
fulfilment of social responsibilities would be incomplete without some 
specific and detailed reference to the techniques of personnel administra- 
tion. When it is known that there are whole libraries devoted exclusively 
to the subject—for example, at Princeton University, the University of 
Michigan, Stanford University, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
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California Institute of Technology—the difhculty of conveying more than 
the barest abstract will be appreciated. An attempt will be made, how- 
ever, through the following guide used by the General Foods Industrial 
Relations Department in checking up on actual performance of its own 
industrial relations program: 


1. ORGANIZATION CuHArtT—Is it accurate and up-to-date, and does it clearly show 
channels of communication, responsibilities and authorities? 

2. PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR—Is someone especially assigned, either full time or 
part time, to aid management in the execution of industrial relations policies? Is he 
well qualified and how effective is his work? 

3. LABor PoLicy—Have steps been taken to insure understanding by all em- 
ployees? Is it in current use and is it being lived up to by the supervisory organi- 
zation? , 

4. LocaL RULES AND REGULATIONS—Have they been reduced to writing and are 
they clearly understood? 

5. EMPLOYMENT PROCEDURE—What are the methods of recruitment, selection, tests, 
introduction to the job, follow-up, transfer, promotion, layoff and termination inter- 
view? 

6. Lasor SuppLy—Is it difficult to find qualified workers? Is full advantage being 
taken of all local sources? 

7. PERSONNEL ReEcorDs—Are they being kept up-to-date on standard forms and 
used as a tool of personnel administration? 

8. ‘TRAINING—Supervisory and Employee—What methods of training are being 
used and how effectively? 

g. SUPERVISION—Are there any supervisors who are failing to adapt themselves to 
the requirements of our industrial relations program and to maintain high standards 
of personnel administration? If so, what action is being taken? 

10. SUPERVISORY CLEARANCE—What about the method, procedure, frequency and 
content of meetings designed to keep supervisors informed and permit exchange ol 
points of view? 

11. CONSULTATION—What methods are in effect for consultation between manage- 
ment and employees as distinct and separate from clearance between management and 
supervisors? Is a periodic plant letter used? 

12. GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE—Is there a clearly defined and understood method for 
clearance and settlement of grievances? 

13. RELATIVES—Is anyone employed under the direct supervision of a relative? 

14. WAGES AND SALARIFS—Are they in accordance with published policy? What 
was the date of latest community survey? 

15. PAYROLL Depucrions—Are they limited to items which are an integral part of 
employee-employer relations and over which we can exercise some control? 

16. Hours—Are they in accordance with published policy and legislation? Is over 
time equitably distributed? 

17. WoRKING ConprrioNs—What about space, light, ventilation, chairs, eating 
facilities, rest faciliti s and recreation? 

18. ACCIDENT PREVENTION—Is there a safety organization? How does it function? 
What progress has been made in the reduction of accidents? 

19. PHYSICAL EXAMINATION AND MEDICAL SeRvicE—What about personnel, facilities 
and sub-standard findings? 

20. JOB DESCRIPTION AND RATING—What progress has been shown in execution and 
what action taken as a result thereof to insure maintenance of equitable wage structures? 

21. Posirion EVALUATION—Has relative value of supervisory and managerial posi- 
tions been determined? 

22. EMPLOYEE EvALUATION—What has been done to aid and supplement the judg- 
ment of supervisors regarding employee merit and competence? 

23. VACATION PLANS—Are they being administered without discrimination? 

24. RETIREMENT AND TERMINATION PROocEDURES—Are they being properly adminis 
tered? 
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25. Group INSURANCE, RETIREMENT PLANS—What is the extent of participation by 
inen and women employees? What action is being taken to promote continued interest? 
26. SICKNEss PLAN—Experience—Is it being exploited? Any need for revision? 

27. STATISTICAL ReEPorRTs—Are they up-to-date? Can they be simplified? What is 
local reaction? 

28. EMPLOYEE News Letrer—What is employee reaction? Any suggestions for im- 
provement? Any complaints? 

Perhaps you think those 28 points apply only to a big outfit. What— 
ask you—have they got to do with running a small business? 

Well, the fact is that practically every one of those points can be dra- 
matized with a cast of only three—an employer and two emplovees. ‘Take, 
for example, the boss with one assistant who hires himself a helper. When 
told that the assistant will tell him what to do the helper says, “Do you mean 
I’ve got to take orders from that bum?” Right away you've got an organ- 
ization problem. If, on a second look, the helper says, “Okay, but I want 
a couple bucks more a week’’—then there’s a compensation problem on 
your hands. 

There's more than meets the eye in that old adage, “Two's company, 
three’s a crowd.” 


HUMAN NATURE 


To comprehend fully the extent to which good personnel administra- 
tion satisfies the longings of the American workman with his traditional 
background of individual freedom and liberty, it is necessary to remind 
ourselves of the things which he wants most in his work environment. Yes, 
of course he wants adequate pay and more of it, but the things upon which 
in the final analysis he bases his conclusions regarding the success or failure 
of the society in which he lives are: 

Respect for his personality, his human dignity; an environment he comprehends; a 
sense that he is progressing in accordance with his natural capacity; 

Satisfaction that comes from being accepted as a person of worth, with money as only 
a small part of this social recognition; 

Feeling of security that comes not so much from the amount of money in the bank 
but from being an accepted member of a group; 

Recognition of personal integrity; and 

Participation in decisions affecting his interests. 

Unfortunately, too many folks in positions of leadership fail to remem- 
ber how they felt before they got that way, and they attribute to folks who 
happen to be labeled “employees” desires and motives which they are un- 
willing to acknowledge in themselves. Too often executives forget employ- 
ees have learned in the free school system of America that every man is the 
equal of his fellow man and every American has equal rights and opportu- 
nities. You cannot condition youth to believe one thing and then belie to 
adults these very same beliefs without causing trouble. When as a result 
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of bad personnel administration the aspirations of employees are frustrated, 
there is created a resentment which causes resistance that ultimately leads 
to revolt. Revolt may take the form of individual grievances, group discord, 
conflict, loss of efficiency, restriction of output or sabotage. 


NO SUBSTITUTES 

In the light of our analysis of the tasks of leadership, of the courses 
that have been pursued to bring satisfaction to people in their work en- 
vironment, and of the action and reaction to these courses of employees 
born to the tradition of American democracy, it seems valid to conclude 
that whether or not we are to have more or less industrial relations legisla- 
tion, whether or not we are to witness a rise or decline in collective bargain- 
ing, we must, if the historical evidence of the development of personnel 
administration and industrial relations in the United States means anything 
at all, in the final analysis rely primarily for the attainment of social justice 
and industrial peace upon the techniques of personnel administration. You 
can neither legislate nor contract out the spirit of friendliness which must 
prevail throughout the work relationships if human happiness in the daily 
task is to be assured. In other words, there is no successful substitute for 
good personnel administration. Only good personnel administration will 
eliminate the subtle abuses that are the underlying causes of human friction 
in industry, commerce, and government. 

The essence of good personnel administration is consultative super- 
vision, whereby from the top to the bottom of the line organization and 
back again there is a free and intellectually honest exchange of points of 
view, information, and explanation on matters of mutual interest. 

Something of the vital importance of this business of employee-em- 
ployer relations in the preservation of all those things cherished by each 
one of us is indicated by the following brief excerpt from Thomas Wolfe's 
book, “You Can’t Go Home Again”: 

So, then, to every man his chance—to every man, regardless of his birth, 
his shining, golden opportunity—to every man the right to live, to work, 
to be himself, and to become whatever thing his manhood and his vision 
can combine to make him—this, seeker, is the promise of America. 

Fulfilment of the promise of America with all its enduring and _pro- 
found implications rests in the hands of executive leadership equipped with 
the techniques of personnel administration—which, if you will, are the spark 
plugs of democracy. 
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WOMEN IN WAR INDUSTRIES 


By MARY ANDERSON 
Director, Women’s Bureau 
United States Department of Labor 


As war production accelerates and the reservoir of labor dwindles, industry is 
devoting increasing attention to the potentialities of the woman worker. To what 
extent is the employment of women in defense industries feasible? What wage 
and hour standards should prevail for them? And what working conditions must 
employers provide? More than a year and a half ago the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor started out to find the answers to these ques- 
tions: Defense industries were surveyed; jobs were analyzed; the wartime experi- 
ence of British industry was studied. Miss Anderson, director of the Bureau, here 
presents some of the findings, which indicate that women can be used in numerous 
occupations—even in welding and riveting—for which male labor has been deemed 
essential, 


ATURDAY, December 6, 1941, the status of women as workers was one 

thing; by Monday, December 8, it had acquired a new complexion. 
War had come to the United States, war with the inevitable demand for 
more and more men in the military forces and the phenomenal need for 
more and more workers to turn out fighting equipment. 

Thus the importance of women workers was greatly enhanced over a 
weekend. Many employers who had been indifferent or opposed to the 
employment of women suddenly swung over to the other side. It was not 
only that managements visualized an increasing number of workbenches 
vacated by a steadily growing army of men but that they foresaw a very 
much larger number of workbenches. 

‘Today many firms concerned with turning out war matériel are asking 
pertinent questions about women workers. “To what extent and in what 
ways can women be best used to supplement men, many of whom are needed 
for the more skilled industrial jobs? How can women be recruited? What 
training will women need to adapt them most quickly to various industrial 
processes? Can women stand the stress and strain of wartime production? 
What working conditions should women have? What wages? What hours 
of work? 

The Women’s Bureau in the United States Department of Labor is 
often called upon to furnish the answers. In great demand is the informa- 
tion that it has been assembling through its special investigations and 
analyses since the defense program was launched at the end of May, 1940. 

At that time the Women’s Bureau sprang into action. This was only 
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natural since the Bureau was first created during the last World War 
(when over 4,000,000 men were drawn into the armed forces) to promote 
the most effective use of women as war workers and at the same time to 
safeguard their interests and welfare. 

Back in 1917-18 women demonstrated their ability to do practically 
any type of work in an emergency—even such strictly masculine work as 
operating cranes, loading rock on to cars, feeding and taking off in rolling 
mills. While history may repeat itself if the war is prolonged, that is not 
the pattern of woman labor to be stressed in the next few months. 


WHERE WOMEN EXCEL 

Today women are needed to do the jobs for which they are best fitted 
and to which they can be most readily adapted. In the first place, since 
World War I increased mechanization has wrought great changes in indus- 
try all along the line. ‘here has been considerable dilution of labor in 
the interim. Numerous old jobs have been broken down into countless 
new, and oftentimes simpler and less skilled, processes, and these new jobs 
are not restricted by tradition to either men or women. ‘They can be, and 
in many instances are, done equally well by men or women. 

Some of the jobs can be done better by women; for example, on pro- 
cesses of a tedious nature requiring painstaking application women have 
proved themselves to be exceptionally good. ‘hey have the necessary pa- 
tience and finger dexterity, and they adapt themselves easily to repetitive 
jobs requiring constant alertness. But women are able also to do certain 
notably skilled work especially well after training. Many women have the 
ability to work to precise tolerances; they can detect variations as fine as 
ten-thousandths of an inch. Then, too, women soon learn to make careful 
adjustments at high speed with great accuracy. Some of these jobs are not 
easy; they take strong fingers and tireless wrists and the ability to stick at 
a monotonous job without flagging. 

In the past year the Women’s Bureau has made detailed occupational 
analyses of airplane assembly, instrument manufacture, and production of 
ammunition for small arms and artillery. A similar study of firearms pro- 
duction is now in process. 

Bureau representatives have visited factories making aircraft engines; 
machine tool manufacturers; factories fabricating iron, steel, brass, and 
aluminum products; plants making electrical products, rubber goods, gas 
masks also. Data were compiled on proportions of women employees and 
on their occupations. 

It was found that even in plants within the same industry the use of 
woman labor varied considerably from factory to factory. All but a few 
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establishments had at least a handful of women on productive work. In 
some plants women constituted half of the labor force, while in practically 
all workplaces the possible use of many more women loomed large. 

Because of the suddenly increased interest in the possibility of using 
more women in war industries, the accompanying table has been prepared 
to give a bird’s-eye view of types of work on which women can be employed 
readily and much more extensively than at present. Since certain types of 
work which women are able to do and certain skills which they may possess 
or acquire can be adapted to a wide variety of industries, the table is drawn 
up on the basis of such general occupations. 


Typical Operations on Which Women Can Be Employed More 
Extensively in War Production 


COobDE: 


A. Women now used extensively. Numbers could be increased with short 
periods of training on the job. 

B. Women now used to some extent. Numbers could be increased after short 
training periods and upgrading from other jobs. 

C. Women now only used to a slight extent but could be employed readily after 
pre-employment and supplementary training, such as that now offered men. 


I. Manipulative Skills 


(Notations on skill as given below are not applicable in the same way to all plants. 
They are a general indication of the skill needed in a large plant with average 
tolerances.) 


Operating machines such as: 

[A] Drill press—single- and multiple-drill (semi-skilled—usually repetitive) 

[|B] Milling machines—light and micro machines  (semi-skilled—usually 

repetitive) 

|B] Light punch and forming presses (semi-skilled—usually repetitive) 

|B] Bench and watchmakers’ lathes (skilled and semi-skilled—not usually 
repetitive) 

|B] Burring, polishing, lapping, buffing, etc., on lathes (semi-skilled) 

|C] Light-duty hand and automatic screw machines (semi-skilled—usually 
repetitive) 

|C] Light turret lathes (semi-skilled) 

|C| Women can set up their own machines if instructed adequately. 

JA] Assembly—All types of light sub-assembly and final assembly requiring 
the use of hand tools, such as pliers, mallets, screw drivers, files, 
electric drills, bench assembly machines and riveting presses (semi- 
skilled—may or may not be repetitive) 

Sheet-metal forming and riveting (semi-skilled—sometimes repetitive) 
|B] Hand-finishing machined parts by filing, burring and lapping  (semi- 
skilled—repetitive) 


Welding 
[C] Acetylene and torch (skilled) 
|C] Electric arc (skilled) 
|B] Spot (semi-skilled) 
|B] Soldering (semi-skilled or unskilled) 
JA] Electrical work—Wiring and assembling parts, winding coils and arma 


tures, soldering, taping, etc. (semi-skilled, may be skilled) 
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1. Manipulative Skills (continued) 


Painting 
|B] Spray painting small parts and products (semi-skilled to unskilled 
repetitive) 

[A] Touch up and hand finishing (semi-skilled to unskilled—repetitive) 
[A] Stenciling (unskilled—repetitive) 

[A] Radium (semi-skilled—repetitive) 

[A] Masking before painting (unskilled—repetitive) 

[A] Racking and unracking (unskilled—repetitive) 


Il. Inspection 
[A] Visual (semi-skilled) 
|C] Gage, micrometer, caliper, blueprint, etc. (semi-skilled) 
[C] Calibrating (semi-skilled and skilled) 
|C] Checking and testing raw materials, stock and salvage parts (skilled) 
III.,[B] Packing—labeling, etc. (unskilled) 
IV. Factory Service 
[C] Production planning, routing and control (skilled) 
[C] ‘Tracing (semi-skilled) 
{C] Drafting (skilled) 
|C] ‘Toolcrib and stores tending and dispatching (semi-skilled) 
[C] Timekeeping and factory office (semi-skilled) 
{CC} Factory clerks (semi-skilled) 
V. [C] Supervising (skilled) 
VI. [C] Training (skilled) 
VIL. Personnel Relations 
[C] Interviewing and hiring women (professional) 
[A Nursing (professional) 
[Cc Welfare (professional) 


| 
] 
VIII. [A] General Office Clerical (skilled and semi-skilled) 


Stress must be laid on the fact that the amount of skill required for the 
various occupations listed cannot be categorically stated. ‘The situation 
differs considerably from plant to plant. For example, in a large plant 
which has decided dilution of labor and job breakdowns, some of the occu- 
pations are repetitive and unskilled, while in another factory these same 
jobs are semi-skilled or even skilled. Skill depends so much on the organi- 
zation, the types of materials worked on, the tolerances, the machine setup, 
etc. 

Though it is not possible to discuss here women’s present and possible 
employment in all the key war industries, some brief reference to several ol 
those studied by the Bureau may be of interest. Detailed reports of these 
studies may be secured on request from the Women’s Bureau. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Last spring when the Women’s Bureau made its survey of seven air- 
craft plants assembling bomber, pursuit, observation, and training planes, 
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only a very few women were employed. Recently some plants have added 
a number of women to their forces, and now there is a decided movement 
toward using many more women on many more operations of the types 
listed in the table. As a conservative estimate it seems reasonable that at 
least one-fourth to one-third of the jobs in the aircraft assembly plants 
might be filled satisfactorily by women. For much of the work a very short 
training period of only a few weeks is sufficient, although upgrading in the 
plant will produce division forewomen and more competent workers. 

For example, after such training periods women could carry on prob- 
ably two-thirds to three-fourths of the drilling, reaming, spot facing, and 
counter-sinking of parts such as bearings, flanges, levers, nuts, clamps, etc. 
Or to consider a more exacting and diversified job, women could—after some 
experience on simpler machines—operate light turret lathes and hand screw 
machines, shaping the cylindrical surfaces of bars or rods for small parts. 
Or women with machine experience could do part of the large amount of 
grinding. As to fusilage assembly, 20 to 25 per cent of the jobs could be 
done by women trained for riveting, which is the commonest job in this 
connection, while about 35 per cent of the work on the wings and almost 
70 per cent of that on the control surfaces could be done by women. Then, 
the relatively simple job of spot welding is one offering real opportunity 
for women; after training they seemingly become quite adept. 


INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURE 

A field to which women seem especially adaptable is the making of 
instruments for aircraft, military medical units, and fire control of guns, 
torpedoes, bombs. Such instruments are relatively small and light in weight 
and are composed of many intricate parts and assemblies. ‘The work re- 
quires many of the machine, bench and assembling, inspecting and testing 
occupations listed in the table. 

Prior to the defense program the work of making aircraft instruments 
was restricted almost entirely to men, and so far women’s work in this field 
has been confined largely to jobs of a light, repetitive nature. As the indus- 
try expands, women could do at least 75 per cent of the assembly work 
needed; not only are they able to do the light sub-assemblies but, if they 
had the training; also some of the final assemblies which call for a thor- 
ough understanding of the use of the instrument being constructed and a 
practical knowledge of the field for which the instrument is designed. 

Also, in some plants women were making various kinds of technical 
tests, and the proportion of women on such testing processes could be in- 


creased were women trained or upgraded from instrument-assembly opera- 
tion, 
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Data on optical and fire control instruments tell a similar story. 
Because of the need for many times the usual output of optical instruments, 
specialization in jobs has become a necessity. The field of surgical and 
dental instruments, with the elimination of German competition and the 
increase in defense orders, has already experienced a decided boom. For 
this industry, which was only recently developed in the United States, few 
skilled workers are available. As inexperienced workers must be trained to 
make the various types of instruments, a substantial number of women 
might be used. 


AMMUNITION FOR SMALL ARMS AND ARTILLERY 

The manufacture of ammunition for small arms and artillery is already 
employing large numbers of women, but it offers opportunities for many 
more. Also, if necessary, women could be employed on certain processes 
where now either none or comparatively few are found. 

In the small arms ammunition branch, where the product is small and 
standardized as to operations and machining but requires considerable care 
and attention to detail, women have been used in large numbers. Most of 
the work is done by automatic machinery, and only short training periods 
are needed. All the training can be secured on the job under the tutelage 
of another operative in three to six weeks. 

It is reported that in an English arsenal, women comprise four-fifths of 
the force. In this country, for example, women could operate the drawing 
presses for bullet jacket, with “move men” to do the heavy work. Women 
might do all the work on bullet assembly, some of which is now done by 
men. A few of the jobs that women could take over entirely are the head 
turning of the cartridge case; the mouth and body annealing of the case; 
the processes in connection with primer foiling and inserting of anvils, and 
primer inverting, despite the slight hazard of sudden fire explosion. 

The manufacture of artillery ammunition has been broken down into 
many separate component parts and assemblies which lend themselves to 
wide distribution among many contractors, and plants in which produc- 
tion of civilian goods is being curtailed by the priorities system could be 
adapted to the making of such parts as cases, shells, forgings, fuses, primers, 
etc. The parts are brought together for final assembly and loading at 
government arsenals or shell-loading plants, and a number of new estab- 
lishments of the latter type have been getting under way. Large numbers 
of women are found as machine operators, assemblers, inspectors and _pack- 
ers in both the parts plants and the arsenals. Undoubtedly women could 
carry on well over half the operations in the manufacture of artillery ammu- 
nition; they could perform from two-thirds to three-fourths of the opera- 
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tions required in making the component parts. Because of the mass-pro- 
duction program in this industry labor is highly specialized, and the train- 
ing period for almost all the jobs is short, usually not more than a month. 

The manufacture of fuses has already been given over almost entirely 
to women. For example, in one government arsenal three years ago women 
constituted only 2 per cent of the workers in the mechanical time-tuse 
department; now 96 per cent are women. All parts of this fuse are small, 
the time units being similar to those of a fine clock or watch. After com- 
plete change in the breakdown of operations women were found to be much 
better adapted to the work requiring finger dexterity, continuous concen- 
tration, and patience. More fuses are being produced per employee than 
ever before. 

On some jobs requiring the handling of explosives, such as making of 
fuse boosters, detonators, primers, and black powder pellets, and loading 
primer bodies, women could do the work since the tasks are light. Ability 
to handle explosives is not a question of sex but of individual. Many wom- 
en can be as careful and coolheaded as men, and some women are better 
fitted than some men for such hazardous processes. 

Or in projectile manufacture women could help considerably, doing 
various jobs on the 37 mm. and 75 mm. shells as the latter weigh only about 
11 pounds. They could even do some of the work connected with the larger 
projectiles, with “move men” to do the heavy lifting. 


RECRUITMENT 

The matter of recruitment is in one respect simpler with women than 
with men: The available volume of marginal labor for unskilled or semi- 
skilled work is larger for women. In the first place, a much larger propor- 
tion of men (14 years of age and over) are in gainful employment (exclu- 
sive of those on public emergency work)—67.6 per cent of the men as against 
22 per cent of the women, according to estimates based on the 1940 census. 
Then, many of the young, inexperienced men seeking work are likely to be 
drawn into military service or are concerned with training, through appren- 
ticeship, pre-employment courses or shop upgrading, for the more skilled 
operations in industry. Judging from the many letters that have been com- 
ing into the Women’s Bureau and from the many applications to the public 
employment offices throughout the country, women by the thousands are 
ready and eager to answer any call from industry. 

One great handicap to the quick absorption of women is their lack of 
draining, although some of the women applicants—notably those of middle 
age—are experienced in lines that tie in with defense needs. Many of the 
latter are registered at the public employment offices but have been passed 
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over by employers seeking men or young women. Already there is a de- 
cided trend among employers to take on married women; the time is ripe 
for dropping the bars against women in their late thirties, in their forties, 
and even against older persons. 


It has been the aim of the Office of Production Management to put 
matters of labor demand and supply on as sound and systematic a basis as 
possible by having the public employment offices in the various communi- 
ties serve as local clearinghouses for labor. All employers have been re- 
quested to use these offices for the recruitment of workers, even before 
attempting to recruit labor from outside. 

In many communities, despite the large numbers of women registered 
at public employment offices, employers may be trying to recruit men from 
other areas for semi-skilled jobs on which women could be used after a 
short training period. ‘This importing of labor would seem, in certain 
instances at least, a shortsighted policy since it brings into a community 
men with families, which causes a congested housing situation and may 
leave families stranded in the locality after the emergency. (Of course, there 
are instances in which the exchange system of the employment offices for 
recruiting workers can produce the best results; women as well as men may 
be imported into a community for employment in certain cases.) 

Communities have differed widely in willingness to utilize women as 
a local labor supply. For example, in a recent survey by the New York 
State Department of Labor covering 937 defense plants throughout the 
state, only 343 were reported as willing to employ women. ‘The survey 
showed also that in September women represented only 7.5 per cent of the 
approximately 260,000 workers in the metals and machinery industries im- 
portant to defense. It was said that comparatively little of the objection 
was based on prejudice or tradition. Doubtless a careful analysis of wom- 
en’s ability in the various jobs would be quite revealing to many of the 
employers. In other areas, such as New England, Maryland, some Middle 
Western States, California, where shortages of male labor have caused man- 
agements to turn to women, real satisfaction has been the result for both 
employers and workers. 

Information compiled by the Women’s Bureau on the willingness of 
companies to utilize women shows that managements which have employed 
considerable numbers of women for certain types of work report satisfac- 
tion. Such firms make no mention of the disciplinary problems feared by 
other employers, some of whom have held to the theory—exploded as far 
back as the last World War—that women have no mechanical ability, inter- 


est or aptitude. Moreover, in England today women are proving themselves 
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capable of doing practically all types of work essential in the manufacture 
of war matériel. 

Prospects for more uniform practices in this country during the coming 
months would seem brighter now that President Roosevelt has announced 
the consolidation of the public employment offices throughout the various 
states with the United States Employment Service in order to have ‘a uni- 
formly and of necessity nationally operated” service and to speed the flow 
of workers into war industries. 


TRAINING 

Because lack of training and lack of opportunity for training have 
proved a great handicap to women in their efforts to get into defense pro- 
duction, the Women’s Bureau has for months been stressing the need of 
giving women the benefits of the various types of training set up under the 
defense program. Extensive inclusion of women in the training setups 
seems a logical part of the preparedness program; now that war has created 
a much more serious emergency a widespread effort to train women should 
be initiated without further delay. 

In the first place the pre-employment defense training courses spon- 
sored by the vocational education system in the various communities under 
the jurisdiction of the United States Office of Education should be opened 
widely to women. To date, comparatively few women have been admitted 
to such opportunities. The reason for this rests with the individual agencies 
and employers. Workers, it has been decided by the OPM, should be 
trained to meet the demands for labor; consequently in localities where 
defense plants bar women from most of the jobs, they could not gain ad- 
mittance to the vocational courses. This vicious circle has existed despite 
the fact that Dr. J. W. Studebaker, the United States Commissioner of 
Education, and OPM officials have gone on record urging that women be 
given full training opportunity if the opposition to their employment on 
defense jobs could be overcome. In a number of localities young women 
eligible for National Youth Administration training have received instruc- 
tion in machine skills. 

Also, in the retraining program for workers who have lost jobs on 
account of the curtailment of production of civilian goods women should 
be given chances to prepare themselves for re-employment. Unfortunately, 
in a number of communities little has been done to help such women, 
though like men they must earn a livelihood for themselves and often for 
dependents, and like men they have readily adaptable skills. 

The ideal place for training is, of course, the plant itself. Part of the 
whole program for preparing workers for war jobs is the Training-Within- 
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Industry System, of which Channing R. Dooley is the director in the OPM. 
Mr. Dooley has also declared his belief that as more and more women will 
be employed in this emergency, all due consideration should be given to 
their inclusion in the upgrading program in the individual factories. 

Many more skilled-job opportunities would be open to women in many 
more factories if they could be trained not only along the lines of manipu- 
lative skills but also in the related skills of reading blueprints and using 
micrometers and calipers and also in a knowledge of metals and shop mathe- 
matics. 


BRITISH EXPERIENCE AS TO TRAINING AND USE OF WOMEN 


Direct communications to the Women’s Bureau from the British Min- 
istry of Labour have revealed that women in Britain were. not included in 
the government training program during the first year of the war. On its 
own initiative the Women’s Engineering Society instituted courses to train 
women supervisors, beginning in May, 1939. Most of the trainees com- 
pleting the courses obtained production jobs, but some proceeded to more 
responsible work after a period in the shop. Later, supervision of this 
training scheme was assumed by the government, which in January, 1941, 
initiated its own training program for women, but the bulk of training had 
to be done within the plants themselves. 

Until recently relatively few details were available about specific opera- 
tions performed by women in Great Britain. The information at hand 1s 
confined largely to four of the primary defense industries—the aircraft, 
electrical, ammunition and ordnance industries, and to secondary produc- 
tion such as food, services, transportation and communications, and the 
Civil Service. Reports indicate that in the defense industries fairly large 
proportions of the workers are women. In a big aircraft plant 40 per cent 
of the employees are women, with the probability that the proportion will 
rise to 80 per cent. Women operate a considerable number of machines 
and do a great deal of riveting. It is reported that women constitute 80 
and go per cent of the workers in two munitions plants and one-sixth of the 
labor force in an ordnance plant manufacturing anti-aircraft guns. 

Not only are women engaged in light operations requiring manual 
dexterity; they are reported also to be doing work of a heavier type. In 
the manufacture of trench mortar bombs they replace men on a heavy 
press;.in munitions manufacture they handle large cartridge cases; in the 
manufacture of guns they operate large lathes and milling machines, boring 
and rifling anti-aircraft, field, and naval guns; in a tank factory they oper- 
ate lathes. 


In Britain the so-called “engineering trades” (the manufacture, assem- 
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biy, and repair of metal articles involving the use of machine tools) are, 
according to one authority, now based largely on women’s labor in some 
sections and on men’s in others. In areas where women’s work has been 
tremendously increased the employment of further numbers of women in 
engineering and munitions is merely a development; it is not labor dilution. 

Within the engineering industry it has been estimated however that 
the work force must be diluted to the extent of 750,000 people in order to 
meet government production programs. Since certain types of manufacture 
are less susceptible of dilution than others, some firms must employ a much 
higher proportion of women, or a much lower proportion of skilled labor, 
than others. 

The entire subject of the subdivision of industrial processes, the spread- 
ing of skilled labor, and the use of the less skilled is closely bound up with 
wage scales. In agreeing to changes in trade practices making possible the 
British government’s policy of using women wherever possible, the unions 
stipulated that such innovations should continue only for the duration of 
the emergency and that the introduction of women on men’s jobs should 
not be used to break down wage rates. 


WAGES OF WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES 

In the United States the question of wage rates according to sex is 
equally challenging, and every effort must be made by the government, by 
trade unions and by managements to see that rates paid to women are com- 
mensurate with those paid to men. 

In fact the Women’s Bureau advocates the following wage standards: 

Rates should be based on occupation and not on sex or race of the worker. 

The standard of wages prevailing for men should not be lowered where women 
are employed on the same or similar work. 

Certain uniform practices in setting wage rates are essential to the good of all 
concerned. Effort should be made to arrive at clearly defined occupations or standard 
rates, whether computed by the hour or by the piece. 

The rate of pay for all hours in excess of the basic hour schedule (40 hours a 
week as required by the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act) should be at least one and 
a half times the regular .rate in accordance with that act. 

Wage rates should be adjusted to any marked rise in the cost of living. 


HOURS OF WORK 

Much to the fore at present is the question of working hours. The 
Women’s Bureau is often asked: What is the optimum hour schedule for 
women on defense production? 

The Women’s Bureau recommends the eight-hour day (with two 
10-minute rest periods) and the 40-hour week, with one day of rest in seven. 
However, for emergencies the 48-hour week may be necessary. Industrial 
history during and after the last World War in this country, as well as in 
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England at present, proves that effort to speed up production by means of 
longer hour schedules is a shortsighted policy. Moderate working hours 
are found to be conducive to increased production and better quality of 
output. 


It has been pointed out by the Wage and Hour Division that the four- 
shift operation will get victory production out of the American industrial 
machine. In a typical 40-hour-week, continuous-operation schedule, three 
shifts work regular eight-hour tricks five days a week, accounting for 120 
of the 168 hours. The swing shift works the remaining 48 hours on a stag- 
gered basis. 


Experience has shown that night work is less efficient and less healthful 
than day work and that it is more undesirable for women than for men. 
However, under present conditions and in certain plants, employment of 
women at night is being sought by employers even in states which have 
restrictive laws. Wherever action is taken to relax such standards certain 
things are essential. The Bureau’s recommendations in this regard, which 
have been adopted by state departments of labor whether they have night- 
work laws or not, are as follows: Any relaxation should apply only to the 
duration of the emergency with provision for automatic restoration of stand- 
ards after the war. Night work for women should be permitted only on 
application by individual firms and after careful investigation of each case. 
Higher rates than those paid for the day shifts seem a fair recompense, and 
such a pay system is already in effect for both men and women night work- 
ers in a number of defense plants. Special effort should be made to insure 
for women on night work the standards recommended by the Women’s 
Bureau in its special defense bulletins on conditions conducive to the most 
effective industrial use of women in the emergency program. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


Plant management should guarantee to women on both day and night 
work the following working conditions: 


A half-hour meal period with opportunity for a hot, nourishing meal. 

Best possible lighting and ventilation arrangements in accordance with the most 
scientific developments. 

Special effort to prevent, wherever feasible, either constant standing or sitting 
through providing seats adjusted to the worker and the work. 

Safe work clothing and all essential accessories in the way of caps, goggles, gloves, 
shoes, etc. 

All safety precautions. Use of the most approved methods and devices to protect 
women against every industrial poison to which they may be exposed, against hazards 
of handling explosive materials, and against lifting too heavy weights. 

Adequate first-aid equipment and medical department. 

Adequate and conveniently located washing, drinking, and toilet facilities. 

Adequately equipped and staffed lunchroom, dressing room, and rest room. 
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All within-the-plant training of women and supervision of their work to be by 
persons well qualified to handle the particular needs and problems of women. 

Careful supervision of women workers from the viewpoint of personnel policies 
by a competent employment executive, preferably a well-qualified woman. 

Transportation is another question to which plant management may 
need to give special attention for women night workers, and in some plants 
in newly developed areas for women day workers also. ‘The management 
through a survey should find out where workers are living and arrange 
with local transportation companies adequate and convenient facilities for 
women going to and coming from work. Facilities should be such that the 
women need not lose time waiting for conveyances or walking considerable 
distances. 

Employers who decide to hire women for the first time are in some 
instances perturbed about the need for plant adjustments to women’s needs. 
For example, the problem of providing additional service facilities, such as 
toilets, washrooms and cloakrooms, looms unduly significant to some em- 
ployers, even when new buildings and equipment are being set up. How- 
ever, the inclusion of special facilities for women can be easily planned. 
Inquiry has been made recently in the East about the cost of providing 
toilet and washing facilities for 100 women. ‘The estimated cost for five 
toilets, five lavatories, soap, towel containers, etc., partitions, painting and 
installation was $479, or an average of about $5 a woman. 

The Women’s Bureau realizes that for managements hiring women for 
the first time certain problems are bound to arise under the many differing 
circumstances. Therefore, the Bureau stands ready at all times to advise 
individual employers as to occupations, standards, policies and procedures 
to promote women’s efficiency and to safeguard their health as workers. 


The British Way 


A DISPUTE somewhat similar to the captive coal mine strike in the United 
States reached a characteristically British settlement when West Yorkshire 
coal owners signed an agreement with Yorkshire mineworkers on the subject of 
non-union workers. For the period of the war, the owners acknowledge the desir- 
ability of general membership in responsible trade unions and undertake to use 
their influence to secure adhesion of all workers in return for the workers’ under- 
taking to avoid all stoppages. The owners furthermore agree to recommend that 
the members of their association not pay an “attendance bonus” of a shilling 
(25 cents) a day to non-union workers. 
This is belived to be the first agreement of its kind in English labor history. 
Some 75 per cent of the miners are unionized. 
Justice 1/1/42 








WAR AND THE WHITE-COLLAR WORKER 


By WILLIAM G. STORIE 
Executive Vice President 
San Francisco Employers Council 


With the armed services and defense industry draining manpower from the office, 
the white-collar worker today finds himself in a more advantageous bargaining 
position than at any time during the past decade. Will he seize the opportunity 
to unionize under the auspices of the A.F.L. or the C.1.0.? The Communist Party 
is interested in him, but can it make any headway? In this article Mr. Storie 
evaluates the factors that have kept the office employee practically unorganized 
so far and the new forces which may impel him to organize if management is not 
alert to his needs. 


HIS article, as originally planned, was to have appeared under the title, 

“Collective Bargaining for White-Collar Workers.” It was projected, 
however, before the Japanese attack on our possessions. With the outbreak 
of war the situation was completely changed, and earlier prognostications 
about the future of labor relations became meaningless. 

A defense program is one thing. War is another. Under the defense 
program some of us thought we could see to the next corner in the rela- 
tions between industry and labor, or at any rate feel our way to it. Now, 
however, we have the smoke and confusion of war in our eyes, and it is 
difficult for any of us to see beyond our noses into the future of labor 
relations in the United States, or into any other phase of our economic life. 

Significantly enough, events in Washington testify to this. Before 
December 7, the Smith Bill legislating control of labor unions and their 
activities had been passed overwhelmingly by the House of Representatives 
and was awaiting action by the Senate. After the Japanese hurled us into 
war, it was only a matter of days before the President took the question 
of relations between industry and labor out of the hands of the legislators 
by appointing a joint committee of industrial and labor leaders to agree 
on a war labor relations program. 

However, there are some fundamentals that will not change, at least 
in the immediate future, no matter what agreements are made or what leg- 
islation may be enacted. It is a fact that the cost of living is going up 
and that it probably will continue to rise. It is a fact, also, that labor 
organizations will attempt to obtain wage increases and will probably 
succeed. 

It is likewise true that white-collar or fixed-salary workers throughout 
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the United States will have to meet not only increased living costs but 
new and higher taxes as well. But, on the whole, American white-collar 
workers are not organized into labor unions and therefore are not equipped 
to compel increases in wages and salaries by group pressures. 


HOW MANY WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS? 

In speaking of white-collar or office workers, perhaps it would be well 
to enumerate the classes of workers included in that group. ‘“White-collar 
workers” is rather an elastic term which may be stretched to cover a mini- 
mum of 5,000,000 workers or a maximum of 10,000,000. In this paper I 
am including the following classifications: clerical workers (all the various 
classes of employees in a business office—stenographers, secretaries, machine 
operators, etc.); telephone operators; sales persons in stores; decorators; 
drapers; window dressers; store floor walkers and foremen; technicians and 
laboratory assistants; dentists’ assistants and attendants; librarians’ assist- 
ants and attendants; physicians’ and surgeons’ attendants. ‘These classifi- 
cations, which are taken from the Fifteenth Census of the United States 
Department of Commerce, 1930, show a total of 4,774,522. 

[am not including the thousands of salesmen working on commissions, 
the insurance agents and the others who make their living inside a white 
shirt. I should like to give the total as shown by the 1940 census but as 
yet the necessary breakdowns are not available. I suspect that the 1940 
figures will probably be well beyond the 5,000,000 mark in the classifica- 
tions enumerated. 

Even this may be far below the true figure, if the 1930 census returns 
can be taken as a criterion. For instance, the 1930 census places the total 
number of telephone operators in the State of California at 14,679—748 
male and 13,931 female. “Vhe same census gives a total of 3,231 telephone 
operators for San Francisco. ‘The figures for the state seem to me obviously 
too low. So, if the same ratio exists among other white-collar workers 
between those counted and those actually at work, it is safe to assume that 
the total number of white-collar workers, as defined here, is somewhere be- 
tween 5,000,000 and 10,000,000—probably 8,000,000—in the United States. 


AND WHO ARE THEY? 


It seems pertinent in the discussion of this subject to ask: “Where do 
these white-collar workers come from? What is their background?” 

Well, it is safe to assume that most of them today come out of high 
schools and universities and that many of them come from some of our 
best middle-class families. Personnel men will agree with me, I am sure, 
when I hazard the opinion that employers during the last few years have 
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had the pick of the high schools and universities in selecting white-collar 
employees. Standards have gone up; a high school education is almost a 
necessity today for a girl or boy seeking employment as an office worker, 
and in recent years many employers—especially in the better firms—have 
been able to recruit directly from universities. In fact, many university 
women have gone almost directly from the campus, with sheepskins in 
hand, to business schools for specific training for office work. 

These facts have broad implications and projections when unioniza- 
tion of office or white-collar workers is considered. First, they indicate the 
problems the labor movement will have in organizing these workers, who 
are by training not indigenous to the labor movement. Secondly, the 
introduction of these educated, individualistic high school and university 
graduates—many of them coming from upper middle-class homes, with well- 
developed ideals and ambitions of individual initiative and success—into 
the labor movement might well disturb the present objectives, methods and 
practices of unions. Many authorities hold the opinion that organization 
of the American white-collar worker, if it could be accomplished on a 
broad scale, might prove as much of a threat to present union organization 
and operation as it would to industry and business. It may well be that 
the more astute leaders of labor, if they are not concerned with social or 
revolutionary objectives, see this clearly and for that reason are not very 
enthusiastic about bringing office workers into the labor movement. ‘They 
might capture leadership and rearrange the shape of unionism to the dis- 
advantage of those profiting most through union programs as we know 
them today. 


A SELLER’S MARKET FOR OFFICE HELP 


It seems at this writing that two basic factors will play important parts 
in the future relations of America’s white-collar workers with management 
of American industry and business. First, the demands of the armed forces, 
civilian governmental agencies, and defense industry will drain thousands, 
if not hundreds of thousands, of white-collar workers from their present 
jobs. This will give those who remain and the new recruits a seller’s market 
for their labor, automatically compelling salary increases. ‘The other factor 
is the ability and willingness of management to evaluate the needs of the 
white-collar workers and to provide increases in salaries sufficient to permit 
them to meet the demands of a war economy, higher prices and increased 
taxes. 

Already both factors are at work; their influence was felt even before 
America was kicked into a war economy by Japan’s attack. This assertion, 
of course, like all the statements in this article, applies to the only area 
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with which it is possible for me to be intimately familiar, that is, the 
immediate San Francisco area. But I have no doubt whatever that to 
greater or lesser extent the same influences are or will be at work in other 
areas of similar industrial and business character. 


WEST COAST SURVEY 


It is true in San Francisco and has been true for many months that 
white-collar labor is getting scarcer and that as a result employers have 
been offering increased salaries. This is particularly true in recruitment of 
the lower brackets of office labor. A recent survey instituted by the San 
Francisco Employers Council of salaries paid to office workers in San Fran- 
cisco shows, for instance, minimums of $75 per month for messengers, hall 
boys and office boys; $87 for mail clerks; $100 for billing-machine opera- 
tors; $125 for private secretaries; $150 for senior bookkeepers; $150 for 
senior general clerks; $90 for stenographers; $100 for senior typist clerks. 
These minimums are higher, probably, than in many parts of the United 
States because San Francisco has always been a well-paid city, but they are 
higher now than they were before we entered the defense program. And 
certainly in some cases, these salaries are the result of competitive business 
demands for office help. 

It must be stressed, moreover, that these are minimums, paid to new 
employees; salaries of older employees in the same classifications are in 
the main higher. Even the median of the lowest salaries paid to billing- 
machine operators, for instance, is $130 as against the minimum of $100; 
for private secretaries the median is $135 as against the minimum of $125; 
for senior bookkeepers, $180 as against the minimum of $150. 

As far as the white-collar employee is concerned, the distinction be- 
tween increased wages or increases through bonus grants is only a thin 
line. His interest is in the result, not the method. To leaders of organized 
manual workers the distinction is greater. While they confessedly make 
demands for increased wages because of increasing living costs (when the 
cost of living is rising), their real objective is always a greater and perma- 
nently increasing share for labor of the national income. ‘That may not 
be the aim of the individual union man; it is probably the result of group 
economic thinking and planning by union leaders. 

Last November the San Francisco Employers Council sought informa- 
tion from goo industrial and business establishments on bonus plans and 
payments. Three hundred seventy-nine reports were submitted, 66.2 per 
cent of them from San Francisco and San Francisco Bay area firms.. They 
included manufacturing and processing companies, wholesale and retail 
distribution concerns, transportation companies and other public utilities, 
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insurance ‘firms and financial institutions. A breakdown of these reports 
showed that 36.7 per cent of the reporting establishments had formal bonus 
plans in effect; 10.5 per cent were paying bonuses without any regular 
plan; 11.1 per cent were granting wage increases in lieu of bonuses. Of 
the 225 firms which reported on the types of bonuses given, 36.9 per cent 
related their grants to a cost-of-living index and 21.8 per cent to profits. 
Out of 118 firms reporting the amounts of bonus grants, 21.1 per cent 
fixed the bonus at 10 per cent of wages and salaries paid, and 35.6 per 
cent gave variable or discretionary amounts—ranging from one per cent 
to 30 per cent. 

Of 105 firms reporting the dates on which they had established bonus 
plans, 69.5 per cent stated they had adopted their plans during 1941, the 
majority during the latter half of that year. 

A breakdown of the reports from 147 concerns where bonus plans were 
in effect showed that 47.6 per cent covered all their employees, 14.3 per 
cent only the officers and clerical employees, 9.5 per cent employees earn- 
ing less than a stated minimum, and 6.1 per cent employees not covered 
by collective bargaining agreements. 

These figures, of course, are only an indication of what is happening 
in the San Francisco area, and there is no doubt that the percentage of 
firms adopting the bonus method will be increased as events clarify the 
necessities. The development of the bonus method, as well as increases 
in the amount of bonus and in wages, will be affected, of course, by success 
of governmental efforts to control prices as well as by the final outcome 
of efforts to incorporate wage controls into price-control legislation. 


UNIONIZATION POSSIBLE 


It will probably be months before the factors outlined above and others 
which may emerge can be weighed accurately enough to justify prediction 
of what the future holds in the development of collective relations between 
white-collar workers and management. It may be safely assumed, however, 
that now and in the future unionization of the white-collar worker, with 
group collective bargaining covering wages, hours and working conditions, 
is a possibility, if not a probability, inherent in the situation. Whether or 
not we shall encounter it depends upon the attitude and acts of govern- 
ment, the measures with which industry, and business meet the necessities 
of the white-collar worker, and the future activities of the great national 
unions identified with both the A.F.L. and C.I.O. 

It must be remembered that both these two great divisions of organized 
labor in America already have white-collar unions and have the organiza- 
tion and financial power to carry on campaigns to bring the white-collar 
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workers into the. ranks of membership. These white-collar unions and 
plans to develop them were in existence long before the outbreak of the 
present world war. 


LITTLE UNIONIZATION TO DATE 

Comparatively speaking, however, neither A.F.L. nor C.1.0. has made 
much progress to date in this field, although potential organization and 
revenue are at least equal in volume to those of the A.F.L. and C.1.O. 
unions combined. ‘There are probably many reasons for this, but the basic 
reason seems to be that the American white-collar worker is traditionally 
and historically an alien to unionism. ‘The old-time labor leader and his 
protégés in the labor movement do not look upon the white-collar worker 
as a “natural” or as one indigenous to the labor movement. He comes 
from the other side of the tracks, and while he may be organized, these 
experienced labor leaders have no confidence that he would remain or- 
ganized or give the same loyalty to union objectives and programs that 
the craft or manual worker gives. 

Experienced union leaders are also likely to look upon the white- 
collar worker as the boss’s man. ‘Their contact with him has been in the 
front office, on the boss’s home grounds, In short, the union organizer 
believes that the white-collar worker is too close to the boss, that he is 
more likely to be loyal to the boss than to the union. These views may or 
may not reflect the facts, but I believe that they are important factors in 
the failure of the labor movement to make a really serious or successful 
effort to organize office workers. 

It is safe to assume in the light of experience, moreover, that the 
American white-collar worker does not want to be unionized if he can 
escape it. Only economic necessity or the organizational powers of estab- 
lished manual unions can force him to it. At this particular moment, he 
is probably further away from unionization than he has been during the 
past 10 years. Arbitrary and unpopular union activities—violence in strikes 
and jurisdictional labor struggles, especially those occuring since the United 
States started its defense program—have made a bad impression on him. 
Also, revelations of racketeering and graft in labor unions and the con- 
victions of crooked union officials have caused the white-collar worker to 
look more to management than to union organizers for guarantees of his 
economic welfare. Industry and business must accept and develop this 
trust. 


There is one policital and social group, however, which must be taken 
seriously in any consideration of the organization of white-collar workers. 
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This is the Communist Party. Several years ago it took the lead in this 
field, and the effort is still part of its program. 

The purpose of the Communist Party is not primarily the welfare of 
workers, either manual or white-collar, but rather the organization and use 
of unions to achieve its objectives of social, economic and political revo- 
lution. ‘To date the effort has been a failure, but it has not ceased and 
will not cease so long as the party and its agents continue to function in 
American political and economic life. And they are certainly functioning 
today, more effectively than ever since Hitler attacked Russia. 

On this aspect of white-collar unionization we can speak out of the 
horse’s mouth. Following are verbatim excerpts from an article entitled 
“Organizational Developments Among Clerical Workers,” which appeared 
in the April, 1938, issue of The Communist, a recognized official spokes- 
man for the Stalinist regime. This article, by one Leonard Duncan, says: 


The bonds which have tied the clerical worker to the middle class are longstand- 
ing habits and attitudes, social origins, education and frequently sheer wishful 
thinking resulting from frustrations of their anomalous social position, but which 
nevertheless impel them to believe that the commendable in capitalist society, that 
is, money and station, are within their grasp. This imponderable psychological 
barrier has been the greatest deterrant to organization. It cannot, however, withstand 
the pressure of economic forces which are reducing the status of clerical workers. 


Later on the writer, giving full credit to the C.1.O., has this to say 
of the A.F.L. effort to organize white-collar workers: 


The American Federation of Labor leadership discouraged every attempt of white- 
collar workers to organize. Whatever organization did exist existed in spite of the 
obstructive action of the [A.F.L.] Executive Council. The Council sabotaged every 
aggressive attempt of these workers to organize. This was due in part to its reluctance 
to organize the unorganized and to its conception that white-collar workers were 
unorganizable. They enunciated a hands-off policy in 1921 and killed every subse- 
quent effort until the recent success of the C.1.O. among these workers stimulated the 
A.F.L. to an ineffective counterattack. 

On the other hand, the C.1.0. recognized that organization of the clerical workers 
was essential to complete industrial organization of manual workers. If they are not 
organized, the office workers could be utilized as a basis of strike-breaking, for back- 
to-work movements. 

The C.1.O. leaders have given every possible encouragement to the organization 
of white-collar workers. They recognized that, outside of the mass production and 
agricultural industries, the white-collar field offers the widest possibilities for organi- 
zation of the unorganized. As a result, the C.1.O. has become the main center for 
white-collar unions and now includes in its ranks the United Office & Professional 
Workers of America; the American Newspaper Guild; United Retail Employees; two 
unions of government employees—the United Federal Workers, and the State, County 
and Municipal Workers of America; and the Federation of : Architects, 
Chemists and Technicians. 

C.I.0. activities among the white-collar workers moved so rapidly that the A.F.L. 
recently undertook a campaign among employees in direct opposition to the C.1.0. 
The October, 1927, A.F.L. Convention at Denver established a National Council of 
Office Workers Unions, a preliminary step to the formation of a dual international for 
office workers. The activity of the A.F.L. has taken on a new aspect and has reflected 


the desperate attempt of the Executive Council to stem the tide of white-collat 
organization into the C.I.O. 


Engineers, 
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The real interest of the Communist Party in organization of the white- 
collar worker is manifest in the concluding paragraphs of Mr. Duncan's 
article in The Communist. He has this to say: 

The growth of economic organizations among white-collar workers and the devel- 
opment of their class consciousness have brought increasing numbers of these workers 
into the Party. However, not enough of this growth has been through direct recruit- 
ing within the unions. More of these workers, apparently, have been won to the 
Party on broad political issues than are being won in the course of their own struggles. 

The union activities of clerical workers are inevitably leading them to active 
participation in the class struggle. A correct, patient, Communist approach to these 
workers will develop their understanding of the contending class forces in society 
and create a clear realization that the final solution to their economic problems can 
only be achieved by joining with manual workers in a conscious struggle for socialism. 

In quoting these statments I am not engaging in Red-baiting. The 
facts are out of the horse’s mouth—a horse which is still Trojan although 
it is pulling in harness with us in our present war effort. “The imperatives 
of the hour compel us to house it in our barn, but we must not forget that 
its final objective is to own the barn. It seems reasonable to believe, on 
the basis of the evidence revealed during the past 10 years, that the Com- 
munist Party and its affiliates in our labor unions will take every advantage 
offered by the war period to entrench themselves and to further their 
program of complete union organization of both manual and white-collar 
workers in the United States for their own purposes after the war is over. 

However, collective organization of employment relations between 
employers and white-collar workers is not necessarily a program of the 
radicals and Communists. For many years, as has been indicated, we 
have had white-collar workers affiliated with the A.F.L.—e.g., the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks and the Retail Clerks Union. While 
old-time union leaders, as I pointed out, take little interest in the white- 
collar workers, this fertile field may soon prove tempting. On the Pacific 
Coast, and undoubtedly elsewhere, the ‘Teamsters Union has shown recent 
interest in organization of white-collar workers and has used the power of 
its unions of manual workers to force employers to accept closed-shop 
organization of office employees. 

The point to remember is that while the white-collar worker has the 
same rights under the National Labor Relations Act and other laws that 
the manual workers have, he probably will not exercise these rights unless 
he feels that the conditions of his employment make collective action 
necessary. Business and industry, therefore, must be on the alert.. On 
the alert means watching wages, hours and working conditions; developing 
mechanisms to assure mutual respect between management and white-collar 
workers; capitalizing on the desire of every white-collar worker to get ahead 
to the limit of his or her capacity; establishing personnel policies and 
animating them so that management can claim the loyalties and enthus- 
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iasms of employees who are, in the main, anxious to give them. On the 
alert also means courageous refusal by employers to surrender to the efforts 
of organizers to force them to turn over their white-collar workers to 
union organizers under a threat of economic action. 

It is most difficult at this time to predict what lies ahead in this field. 
This much can be said, however: The treatment accorded white-collar 
workers in wages, hours and working conditions, opportunities for promo- 
tion and a sense of social responsibility towards them by employers during 
the course of the war, and especially immediately afterwards, will go a 
long way in determining the result. The American white-collar workers 
will stick with their employers as long as they think they are getting a 
square deal. 


Significance of Trait Ratings 


NDUSTRIES using a merit rating scale which includes a number of traits 
usually assume that the scale separately indicates the merit or standing of the 
employee on each of the traits. Thus, if a scale includes items on job perform- 
ance, safety, health, etc., it is assumed that the rating on each of these items 
represents a separate and specific trait of the employee. 
To determine the significance of each trait and its influence on the final result. 
ratings were obtained on 12 traits, in a large industrial plant. as follows: 


1. Safety 7. Industriousness 
2. Knowledge of job 8. Initiative 

3. Versatility 9. Judgment 

4+. Accuracy 10. Cooperation 

5. Productivity 11. Personality 

6. Over-all job performance 12. Health 


In most cases, each employee was rated by three supervisors and the average of 
the three taken as the merit rating of the employee. 

A factor analysis of the ratings of 1,120 men on the 12-trait merit rating scale 
revealed only two factors. Factor I was termed “Ability to do the present job,” 
and accounted for most of the variability of the ratings. Factor II, less significant 
statistically, possibly represents skill possessed over and above the requirements 
for the specific job. A third factor, with a significant loading only in the variable 
“Health,” was accounted for by the unreliability of the health ratings themselves, 
and thus can be disregarded as an artifact. 

This study indicates that, for the scale in use and the population considered, 
worker competency could be rated on one, or possibly two, “traits” as well as it 
is now rated on the basis of 12. This in no way contradicts the fact that adequate 
training of raters might enable them to rate workers on more than two suggested 
traits, or that a modification of the scale might result, even without more training 
of the supervisors, in ratings which would validly indicate more than two: em- 
ployee traits. 


The implications of the research for industry are that when a waite item 
rating scale is adopted it is possible that the ratings will really reveal only one 
or two aspects of employees’ merit and not 12 or more aspects as might be 
inferred from casual examination of the scale. nae 

~The Journal of Applied Psychology 10/41 














A PERFORMANCE BASIS FOR EMPLOYEE EVALUATION 


By SAMUEL D. MARBLE 
Personnel Branch, Office of Production Management 


Merit rating plans, in general, lean too heavily on subjective factors—gradings 
often merely reflect a supervisor's personal opinion. When an employee is rated 
on such nebulous qualities as “responsibility,” “resourcefulness” and “tact,” 
chances for inaccuracy are manifold; it is impossible, in fact, for the scorer to 
render objective judgments. Mr. Marble has developed a merit rating technique 
which, in effect, forces the supervisor to be specific, to record facts and not opin- 
ions. This paper describes the system, originally devised for the New York City 
Department of Welfare but readily applicable to private industry. 


WO. considerations must be emphasized as a necessary preface to the 

discussion of a program of employee evaluation or efficiency rating. ‘The 
first is that the merit rating scheme must not be considered as an abstraction 
—or as an end in itself as various personnel analysts would seem to make it. 
Rather the rating program must be considered in terms of its function as 
related to the entire management process. ‘The inclination to adopt a 
merit rating program should not be encouraged unless the management that 
intends to employ it is able to see with reasonable definiteness its use, its 
function, and its proposed contribution to the managerial process. 

There is a tendency in some quarters to regard merit rating as a device 
the sophisticated management specialist should have, as though it were 
some first-rate bit of office equipment that every progressive plant should 
install in order to maintain a reputation for keeping abreast of the times. 
Frequently enough an intricate and expensive employee evaluation system 
has been instituted without any adequate provision for procedures for the 
utilization of the information secured, and often there is a tendency to shy 
away from the use of such information, even when its validity appears to be 
beyond dispute. Such a situation may result from differences of opinion 
among the directing group, or because the time-honored method of handling 
personnel problems has become too apotheosized to be subject to alteration. 
A realistic and honest assessment of the whole personnel program should be 
made before reaching a decision to install a merit rating program or to 
extend the one already in use. 

Secondly, if a rating- program is to be put into effect it is well to re- 
member that the merit rating device, like the office equipment just referred 
to, comes in different qualities and graduations. There are good rating 
methods and poor ones, and a whole gamut in between these two extremes. 
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If the purpose of the rating program is merely to select a few employees for 
advancement or to get the more objectionable incompetents off the payroll, 
a simplified, quickly managed device will suffice. There is no sense in 
installing a better or more expensive mechanism than is needed. If, on the 
other hand, the personnel policy calls for a precise and accurate performance 
report on a large employee group, the management ought not to be satisfied 
with an inferior device; such a device not only will fail to secure the desired 
ends but will put in jeopardy the whole rating program. With respect to 
employee evaluation, management can secure what it is willing to pay for. 
Whatever it bargains for ought to be accurately keyed to the requirements. 
Management ought to buy precisely for its needs, not too much, not too 
little, and not the wrong thing. 


PURPOSE OF THE RATING SYSTEM 

Briefly, the administrative officer in contemplating a rating system 
should ask himself two questions: Just precisely what is the rating program 
expected to accomplish? And then, through the use of what methods may 
the end be best secured? 

This preliminary commentary is not designed to deprecate the utility 
and significance of employee efficiency rating. On the contrary, this analysis 
is based on the observation that a sound merit rating program may be of 
positive value. The utility of efficiency ratings is now generally recognized. 
The necessity for maintaining some sound system for personnel evaluation 
is usually a point of agreement between employer and employee. 

The significance of the evaluation aspect of personnel administration 
arises from the fact that the effectiveness of the individual employee ought 
to be the predominant consideration in determining wage increases and 
decreases, promotions and demotions, discharges, layoffs, order of reinstate- 
ment, transfers, leaves of absence, and the dispensation of other privileges. 
Such a rating protects the employee from managerial favoritism by provid- 
ing some common, objective basis on which personnel determinations may 
rest. It is useful in assuring the employer of the information necessary to 
formulate his decision. But, of more significance than any of these factors, 
the system of employee performance reporting should be considered a de- 
vice useful in correcting, improving, and in generally raising the level of 
the performance of the employee on his day-to-day assignments. 

However, while such considerations are to be kept in mind, we are not 
concerned at the present time with an extended analysis of the justification 
for utilizing an efficiency rating program—as indispensable as this considera- 
tion is for an adequate understanding of the real significance of the device 
reported upon in this paper. Analyses of the function of a rating program 
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have been made in considerable detail elsewhere. The purpose of this 
treatise is primarily to describe a specific methodology, or technique, that 
may be used in the development of an employee efficiency rating device. 


QUANTITATIVE AND QUALITATIVE FACTOR 


By far the most accurate and reliable method of efficiency rating con- 
sists in the use of production records. Such reports may be secured where 
a number of employees are engaged in doing highly uniform repetitive work 
at a defined standard of performance. ‘These reports are available prin- 
cipally on the manual-labor, or skilled-trade level of employment where the 
employee is engaged in making standard assemblies or in doing work that 
may be estimated in terms of standard units, such as cubic yards of gravel 
shoveled, or lines of typewritten material prepared, or number of cartons 
packaged. Employee reporting on this level is almost entirely on a quan- 
titative basis in view of the fact that quality is of a predetermined and 
established standard. 

Above this level of employment, however, production records are no 
longer accessible as an index of employee efficiency. ‘This is dually a result 
of the fact that the basic units of performance are no longer of an exactly 
uniform and comparable nature and of the fact that there is not only the 
quantitative factor present but the qualitative factor as well. “The employer 
is no longer interested solely in how much the employee produces but in 
how well he produces. Sometimes poor quality vitiates quantity, and vice 
versa. An adequate merit rating device must in this situation be a two- 
dimensional affair that reflects not only variations in the quantity of the 
employee performance but also variations in quality. 

Nevertheless, the production record continues to be the most valid basis 
for the appraisal of employee efficiency. Recognizing the inherent difficul- 
ties involved in a more general rating program, the present study was based 
on the allied assumption that such evaluation must rest on a performance 
basis: on actual behavior in the job situation, on a description of employee 
activity, on a description of the things that the employee actually does or 
does not do. It is believed that even the assessment of attribute-potentiality 
factors must be directly related to the performance principle. 


PERFORMANCE BASIS 


If the reporting of employee performance can be placed on a behavior- 
istic basis, it may be possible to avoid attribute, or trait, terminology with 
which other rating devices are sometimes loaded. Such terms are coopera- 
tiveness, reliability, dependability, resourcefulness, tact, progressiveness and 
the like. Psychological literature of the past decade has repeatedly shown 
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that such terms when used for personality rating are unreliable and invalid. 
They most frequently reflect an observable “halo” effect, or constant error, 
and for this reason should not be used in employee rating whenever the 
requirements of objectivity are anything more than secondary. If the rating 
system is to be kept on the performance level, such terminology will have 
to be broken down into behavioristic components. It will be necessary to 
determine and describe the things that the employee does which indicate 
cooperativeness. In what way is it possible to tell whether an employee is 
progressive? What is meant by dependability in terms of the activity of the 
employee on the job? What performance would indicate whether an em- 
ployee is reliable? 

If employee rating is placed on a performance basis, one step toward 
greater objectivity is in sight. While it may be, and frequently is, a matter 
of considerable debate whether an employee is “resourceful” or not, it may 
be relatively more simple to agree on whether or not the employee engages 
in certain observable activities which are by agreement a component part of 
resourcefulness. Reporting on such a basis would be a protection to both 
the employer and the employee, for it would have the tendency to draw 
the rating process out of the more or less shadowy, intuitive, and personal- 
ized area by placing it upon a more observational foundation. 

Analyses on a performance basis should reduce constant error, for 
sometimes while it is impossible to get critical and candid supervisory ex- 
pression when the marking is on the basis of generalized attribute terms, it 
is possible to get the supervisor to concede that even a first-rate employee 
does not quite come up to the highest standards in certain specific per- 
formance essentials. 


DIFFERENCE IN FUNCTIONS IMPORTANT 

If the employee rating program is to be placed on a performance basis, 
greater specificity in the formulation of the rating statements is required 
than that found in the over-all device frequently used to rate all the em- 
ployees in an organization from the chief executive officials to the custodial 
employees. Obviously, the functions of the various jobs differ noticeably. 
Different operations, different responsibilities, and different skills are in- 


volved in tasks of varying description and at various remunerative levels. 
Ideally it might be desirable to adjust the rating instrument to all these 
employment differentials, although such a program would hardly be feasi- 
ble in terms of either administration or expense. It is frequently necessary 
that the rating device be subject to certain general use. There is in many 
organizations, however, a large group of similarly classified employees which 
is of sufficient size to justify the development of a specific rating device. 
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Such a group might consist of stenographers, business-machine operators, 
file clerks, or the like. Nominally, the guiding rule for determining what 
employee classes are to be rated by a specific device is that the employee 
group should be sufficiently large enough to justify the detail work neces- 
sary in the administration of a more specialized device. ‘The group to which 
the instrument is made applicable should have a common denominator of 
similarly conceived tasks involving similar training and background and 
should be within relatively comparable remuneration brackets. 

Although the point is not accepted without contest, there is much 
reason to believe that the greater the gamut of positions rated by means of 
a single device, the less valid the ratings become for all the employees within 
the group so rated. ‘This is due to the fact that the performance items on 
any rating scale are not of a constant efficiency value for all the positions in 
the organization. Promptness, for example, might be of critical importance 
‘in the job of the switchboard operator but of very little importance for a 
man in the research laboratory. If both employees are scored equally on 
their punctuality, misleading efficiency reports are likely to result. Any 
valid employee rating program must take such performance differentials into 
consideration. 


DEVELOPING A PROCEDURE 

In an employee rating device developed by the author with the collab- 
oration of several governmental personnel agencies a fairly uniform group 
of employees was selected as a basis for the initial investigation. All these 
employees were engaged in the administration of public welfare. The posi- 
tions investigated represented a salary spread of possibly $1,500 to $2,000. 
The employees were engaged in the activities that are generally known as 
those of the “social investigator” or “case analyst.” ‘This position involves 
considerable discretion and requires a knowledge of procedure and policy; 
as a general rule specialized professional training is a prerequisite. Em- 
ployees of this description represent a sizable proportion of public per- 
sonnel: there were more than 4,500 employees in this classification in the 
New York City Department of Welfare alone. 

Primary in the process of developing a rating instrument for this em- 
ployee group was the task of finding out just exactly what the employees 
did on the job. Theoretically, this information might have been secured 
through conference with the principal supervisory officers or by consulting 
the job descriptions maintained in the personnel office. Such statements, 
however, do not reflect the many qualitative differences that are actually 
found to exist in the performance of the individual employees. It was 
desirable, moreover, to have such descriptions on all performance levels. 
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‘The investigators were interested in learning of the activities not only of 
the most efficient employee but of all graduations of employees down to the 
least efficient workers. The supervisory group in the New York City De- 
partment of Welfare was asked to prepare a statement of the service value 
of each one of the nearly 5,000 line employees in the department. In the 
preparation of this report the supervisor was asked to supply actual exam- 
ples and instances from the employees’ own performance in support of the 
service statement made. ‘This requirement tends to force the employee 
descriptions onto a behavioristic basis. 


COLLECTING DESCRIPTIONS 


The procedure adopted here would seemingly be of significance in in- 
dustrial personnel. While something is to be said for the “conference” 
method of developing a merit rating instrument, the method in which the 
personnel agents sit around a table to discuss the matter, sometimes in col- 
laboration with the responsible administrative officers, the personnel officer 
should modestly recognize that he probably does not have the comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the specific employee performance-pattern that the office 
or shop foremen and their subordinates possess. When the performance 
descriptions are called for in advance of the preparation of the rating device 
the employees who are to be required to use the device are permitted here, 
and later again, actually to participate in the preparation of the instrument. 
Such a procedure makes it more probable that the final device will give the 
rating officer a chance to say what he wants to say without being forced to 
choose between various inadequate or unsatisfactory alternatives, none of 
which offers an opportunity to express accurately the point he has in mind. 
When such a procedure is utilized the instrument will be cast in the tech- 
nical or professional language of the employees in the unit. It will capture 
the shop or office understandings that have developed in regard to the job. 
It should provide opportunity to express more precisely the efficiency picture 
as the rating officer sees it. 

If employee performance descriptions are collected from a large group 
on the questionnaire basis, there will unavoidably be much overlapping and 
duplication in the descriptions finally collected. ‘These descriptions should 
then be classified; repetition should be eliminated; and confused or inac- 
curately formulated statements should be weeded out: Here again, the line 
employee should be taken into confidence in order to insure that in the con- 
densing process crucial descriptions are not eliminated and that in the, proc- 
ess of selecting the statements the best expression and idiom are maintained. 

When the process of collecting the employee descriptions is complete 
the personnel officer will have in his possession a comprehensive list of the 
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activities and behaviors that occur in the job situation. ‘These behaviors 
indicate more or less service value to the agency. Some of the descriptions 
are of activities that are of absolutely the greatest efficiency value; others 
are descriptions of activity that indicate no service value. The rest of the 
statements may be distributed on a continuum of service value between 
these two most divergent extremes. 


THE EVALUATION PROBLEM 

What the value of each of these activities is in terms of the total func- 
tion of the office cannot, however, be known at this point. This problem 
of evaluation is one of the crucial issues of employee rating in all of its 
phases. It cannot be avoided. Every employee rating device involves, 
either openly or obscurely, some process by which the elements checked are 
summarized or unified into an over-all employee rating score or index. In 
the Federal Civil Service three groups of dissimilar attributes are weighted 
equally in determining the general employee merit level. In the California 
state system the rating officer, after checking a sometimes lengthy list of 
performance attributes, gives the employee a general rating on a percentage 
basis without attempting to correlate formally the items checked with the 
per cent score the employee receives. In the Probst rating system the items 
are given weight of one-half, one, and two, which Mr. Probst has assigned 
on the basis of his own experience and analysis. It has been indeed difficult 
to conceptualize an adequate rating system in which the evaluation process 
is based on an objective and reliable foundation and in which the item 
weighting is subject to subsequent substantiation by other independent 
analysts. 


INSTITUTIONAL UNDERSTANDINGS 


In the present instance the evaluation process was based on the pro- 
fessional understandings of the supervisees and the supervisor. Such office, 
or institutional, understandings are frequently found to be highly uniform 
and stable. It was reasoned in the case of the Welfare rating device that if 
agreement existed among the professional personnel on just what the service 
values of various specific employee activities were, professional understand- 
ing should be the key to the weighting or evaluation process. In other 
words, the process of determining the efficiency value of each performance 
item should be placed with the line agency—with the employees who are 
actually in the job situation, who have the most intimate and direct rela- 
tionship with the various activities being described, and who might be ex- 
pected to have an acute understanding of the relevancy and efficacy of the 
various pertinent behaviors. If, on the other hand, there should be found 
disagreement and lack of consensus among the superior officers—or even 
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among the employees—on what the efficiency value of any particular be- 
havior is, such a description should not be used in a rating device designed 
to secure uniformity and stability. 

The psychologist has developed recognized methods for recording and 
analyzing such institutional understandings. In the development of the 
Welfare instrument the check list of performance descriptions which had 
been collected earlier through the medium of the questionnaire was dis- 
tributed to supervisors and supervisees on the job. The individuals were 
asked to check each item in the list on the basis of a series of numbers 
ranging from o to 10, indicating by encircling a number in the series the 
service value the individual considered each description to have on the 
basis of a scale on which 10 represented the greatest service value and 
o represented the smallest service value. A sample of about 100 supervisors 
and supervisees was asked to assist in this evaluation process. ‘The data 
thus secured was analyzed by the psychophysical technique of equal-appear- 
ing intervals developed by L. L. ‘Thurstone of Chicago University. “The 
statistical analysis indicated with precision: first, just how much agreement 
there was among this group on the service value of each individual perform- 
ance description; and second, just what the service value of each individual 
description was on the basis of a scale of from o to 100. 

Statements having a high index of ambiguity, that is, statements on 
which there was litthe agreement among the judges, were marked for dele- 
tion. Statements on which there was disagreement between supervisors and 
supervisees were marked for further analysis at least. ‘The statements se- 
lected for use in the final rating instrument were chosen to cover all grada- 
tions of service value along the continuum, so that the final rating list 
contained statements descriptive of every sort of activity, from the most 
desirable to the least. The weight given to each performance description 
was exactly that which was found to be the consensus of the judges when 
their opinions were sufficiently unambiguous to meet the requirements of 
this instrument. Highly uniform, stable institutional understandings were 
found to exist. The coefficient of correlation between the scale positions 
assigned by the supervisory group and the positions assigned by the super- 
visee group in the final rating form was r = + .g8-+ .o1. 


INSTRUMENT IS PRE-TESTED 

This methodology is significant because it provides a method of pre- 
testing the rating instrument. The customary procedure has been in most 
cases: first, to assemble a rating instrument on the basis of the best informa- 
tion and intelligence available at the time; and, subsequently, to test the 


instrument to see if the device as conceived measures up to recognized 
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statistical standards. Here the procedure was carefully to select and test 
each individual description before the instrument was used to insure that it 
was cast in the terminology of the employees who were to use it and that 
the descriptions reflected the activity on the job as these employees saw it. 
In fact, an attempt was made to base the evaluation process on their own 
occupational understandings of the job situation. 

Needless to say, post-testing was not neglected. Indexes of reliability, 
validity, and diagnostic value were developed for the final instrument sub- 
sequent to its application. ‘These statistical treatments verified the sound- 
ness of the pre-testing procedure. 

The approach here defined attempts to distinguish between the descrip- 
tive function and the evaluative function. In most of the rating systems 
now prevalent these two functions are combined. ‘The rating officer is 
asked not only to relate within limits what the employee does but at the 
same time to supply his estimate of the eflectiveness of such activity. ‘The 
first process can be relatively objective. “The second function, since it is the 
process of assigning a value, is by its very nature subjective. When the two 
functions are fused the description frequently partakes of the subjective ele- 
ment and hence loses in part its objective defensibility. 

A possible solution of the problem is to separate the two functions in 
such a manner that the task of the rating officer becomes only to describe 
the employee as accurately as possible in terms of the specially prepared 
analytical form. ‘This operation, as he sees it, then becomes more of a re- 
porting function, and its palatability, as far as his personal inclination is 
concerned, is measurably improved. 

The evaluation process may be handled with a recognition of its sub- 
jective nature. Inasmuch as it partakes of the attitudinal, it is possible to 
see whether other individuals hold similar evaluative attitudes. If the val. 
ues of similarly employed individuals are found to be highly uniform with a 
sharp measure of agreement in evidence, the analyst may be sure that such 
agreement is not a mere matter of chance. If his research indicates that the 
evaluation of a certain specified activity is highly uniform and stable within 
the specified group he will have available an index for securing equal, uni- 
form, dependable ratings. But if he discovers a lack of agreement on the 
value of a particular activity, he may know that when this element is in- 
volved similar employees who are similarly described may receive as a result 
dissimilar and unequal ratings. 

The application of the methodology to the industrial field falls within 
the limitations referred to previously. There should be a group of em- 
ployees large enough and similar enough to merit more specialized atten- 
tion. This would seemingly include the clerical or stenographic group, field 
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representatives, mechanical and trade workers, custodial employees, book- 
keepers, auditors, etc. The development of such a device for the junior 
administrative and supervisory personnel is a problem that may be richly 
deserving of attention. The more uniform and routine the tasks of the 
employee group, the simpler the process of preparing the rating device and 
of scoring and tabulating the returns. As the job performance increases in 
complexity and discretion, so must the evaluation instrument. Wherever 
there has been an opportunity to stabilize the procedures the necessary in- 
stitutional attitudes for such a program will be found. If a degree of sta- 
bility is lacking, it would hardly seem advisable to attempt development of 
a merit rating program. 


Note: A limited number of copies of the original report of the study on which this article 
is based (“The Application of Psychophysical Techniques to Employee Service Rating”) 


may be obtained by addressing the author at 42 Independence Avenue, S. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


ESSENTIALS OF WAGE-HOUR RECORD-KEEPING 


By E. E. LITTLE 
Wage-Hour Consultant 
New York City 


As overtime becomes the rule rather than the exception under the exigencies of 
“all out’ production, wage and hour records assume added importance, particularly 
since no relaxation of time-and-a-half provisions seems likely. This paper reports 
on the revised Wage and Hour Law regulations and outlines simplified methods by 
which adequate wage and hour records can be kept. It also includes some data 
on “special cases”—groups of employees with exempt or partially exempt status. 


HEN half of the world is engaged in a death struggle with the other 
half and our future is hanging in the balance, it may seem like strain- 
ing at a gnat to caution care in keeping records to comply with Wage and 
Hour Law regulations. Nevertheless, as this is written, there is no indica- 
tion that “time and a half for overtime” or any other regulatory provision 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act will be suspended for the duration. With 


increased overtime a certainty, proper record-keeping becomes even more 
important. 


When I was asked recently how many firms |, thought were complying 
fully with the regulations, my observation of the practices in firms of vari- 
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ous types and sizes led me to a guess as low as 10 to 15 per cent of those 
not yet inspected and perhaps 50 per cent of those which have been in- 
spected. There appear to be two reasons for the widespread lack of com- 
pliance, both substantively and technically, with the regulations: First, some 
have not been impressed with the importance of maintaining super-accurate 
records; second, the explanations which have found their way into print 
have seemed unduly complicated and confusing. 

It is important to conform strictly with the regulations to protect the 
firm and those acting for it. There are more reasons for this than meet the 
casual eye, but that is a subject outside the scope of this article. It is the 
purpose of this article to present a simple analysis of the record-keeping 
regulations which will facilitate checking the requirements against any 
firm’s procedures to determine whether readjustments are advisable. 
FORMS 

Model forms for timekeeping, payroll accounting, and personnel rec- 
ords are deliberately omitted from this article. Many standard forms are 
available and if they meet the peculiar requirements of the business, it is, 
of course, economical to use them. If special forms are necessary from a 
cost accounting or operating standpoint they usually can be adapted to 
Wage-Hour requirements with slight change. Well-planned forms are 
helpful in reducing work to routine, but the important thing is that the 
records be complete, that they be kept current, and that they tell the truth. 
The administrative necessities of the individual business will indicate the 
best forms. 


OLD AND NEW REGULATIONS COMPARED 

After the lapse of nearly three years, the old regulations had collected 
a confusing comet’s tail of amendments. Further, they were in need of 
revision if the Administrator were to utilize all the enforcement aids granted 
him by Section 11 of the Act. The revised regulations, effective September 
15, 1941, comprise a more orderly documentation and differ from the old 
regulations in a few essential respects. 

The new regulations make it clear that they apply to all employers 
subject to any provision of the Act in respect to all their employees whether 
or not some employees qualify for exemption. One of the new require- 
ments is that all order, shipping and billing records, as well as such em- 
ployment data as basic earnings records, wage-rate tables, and time sched- 
ules, must be preserved for two years. The section which requires the 
employer to render such reports on conditions of employment, etc., as may 
be requested in writing makes its first appearance in the new regulations. 
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BASIC ITEMS 

In order to reduce record-keeping procedures to automatic routine as 
far as possible, I have found that to include slightly more data than the 
regulations require in respect to certain employees is more practical than 
to limit the items recorded in isolated cases. In the tabulation which 
follows every item listed is not necessarily required for each employee or 
category of employees under all circumstances. 

With this approach, there are first selected items of information to be 
maintained with respect to every employee regardless of his exempt or non- 
exempt status: 

A. Name in full. 

B. Home address. 

C. Date of birth if under 19. 

D. Occupation in which employed. 

E. Place or places of employment. 

Ordinarily, all the above data are most conveniently kept in the personnel 
records of the employees, perhaps combined with the social security records. 
This data need be recorded only once, except of course when there are 
changes of address or occupation. 

The next step is to select those who are exempt as “employed in a 
bona fide executive, administrative, professional or local retailing capacity 
or in the capacity of outside salesman.” In respect to these employees, the 
following additional information should be maintained: 

F. ‘Time of day and name of day on which the employee’s workweek 

begins. 

G. Basis on which wages are paid. 

H. Total wages paid each pay period. 

I. Date of payment and period covered by payment. 

The information in items F and G ordinarily will be maintained in the 
personnel records. Items H and I usually will appear on the payroll record. 

In the third step all employees who do not qualify for any exemption 
are selected. In respect to this category, items A through I should be 
maintained and, in addition, the following: 

J. Regular hourly rate of pay (for that week). 

K. Hours worked each workday and total hours worked each work- 

week. 

L. ‘Total daily or weekly straight-time earnings or wages. 

M. ‘Total overtime excess compensation. 


N. ‘Total daily or weekly earnings or wages. 
O. ‘Total additions to or deductions from wages paid each pay period. 
All information required in items J to O inclusive usually is most 
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conveniently shown on the payroll record except “hours worked each work- 
day” under item K. If the original time records (time clock cards or manu- 
ally recorded time records) are preserved for four years, only the “total 
hours worked each workweek” need be transcribed on the payroll. 

The foregoing are the “basic items’ which are applicable, with few 
exceptions, to every firm “engaged in interstate commerce.” Before passing 
on to special cases, it may be well to consider several items which are most 
frequently neglected or misunderstood. 

Item F: ‘Time of day and name of day on which the employee’s work- 
week begins. A workweek consists of any seven consecutive 24-hour periods. 
A workweek begins the moment the preceding workweek ends. If the 
calendar week is used, the employee’s workweek begins at 12:01 a.m. Sun- 
day, and it should be so noted. The workweek may not be the same tor 
all employees. 

Item G: Basis on which wages are paid. ‘This is frequently not the 
same as item J. Employees may be compensated on the basis of a fixed 
hourly rate, of more than one hourly rate, of a fixed salary, of piece rates, 
of commissions, of bonuses, etc. ‘The information recorded under this head 
should be accurate and detailed. ‘The true “basis on which wages are 
paid” bears directly on, and usually determines, the amount of overtime 
due. 

Item J: Regular hourly rate of pay. ‘This should be the average 
hourly rate for the week. It always must be the quotient of the total hours 
worked in the workweek divided into the total straight-time compensation 
for the workweek. If the employee is paid at a single fixed hourly rate it 
will be the rate at which the straight-time earnings are computed. If he ts 
employed at more than one hourly rate or at piece rates or on any other 
basis or bases, this rate will vary from week to week. 

Item K: Hours worked each workday and total hours worked each 
workweek. Whether the daily hours are recorded mechanically or manu- 
ally, there is no substitute for an accurately maintained, complete record 
of hours worked. Although regulations do not require recording the start- 
ing and stopping time of each work period, such a record conduces to 
accuracy and is definitely preferable. If the employee works at more than 
one job during the workweek for the same employer or for affiliated em- 
ployers, the total hours worked should be recorded. If the employee is 
compensated for time not worked, the hours so paid for and the reason 
for absence should be noted. 

Item L: ‘Total daily or weekly stwaight-time earnings or wages. It is 
quite the common practice to record under this item the employee’s com- 
pensation for the first 40 hours only. This is incorrect and leads to many 
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errors in computing overtime. For example, if there is a single fixed hourly 
rate of 50 cents and the employee works 50 hours, the entry under this 
head should be $25 (50 hours x 50 cents) and not $20 (40 hours x 50 
cents). All the straight-time compensation for all hours worked should be 
entered under this head. 

Item M: ‘Total weekly overtime excess compensation. Corollary to 
the error mentioned in the preceding paragraph is the error of recording 
the total compensation for the overtime hours under this head. For exam- 
ple, when the rate is 50 cents per hour, if 50 hours are worked and the 
straight-time earnings are entered as $20, the overtime excess compensation 
is entered as $7.50 (10 hours x 75 cents). This is incorrect. The overtime 
excess compensation should always be computed by multiplying one-half 
the “regular hourly rate of pay” (item J) by the overtime hours. In the 
foregoing example this would be $2.50 (25 cents x 10 overtime hours). 
Many complicated problems of overtime computation will automatically 
solve themselves if this simple procedure is followed. It also reflects more 
accurately the cost of overtime. ‘The overtime penalty in this case is not 
$7.50 for, presumably, value has been received for the overtime hours at 
the regular rate. The only real penalty or extra cost for the work is $2.50. 


SPECIAL CASES 


The last step in checking records is to determine whether there are 
any “special cases,” i.e., whether certain employees or groups of employees, 
because of exempt or partially exempt status, should receive supplementary 
attention in respect to record-keeping. Since these “special cases’ occur 
only under particular circumstances or in specific industries, a complete 
analysis will not be attempted. Instead, reference will be made to the 
appropriate section of the Act and Regulations Part 516, with notes indi- 
cating the nature of the special requirements for supplementing items A 
to O: 

Section 7 (b) (1) & (2). Regulations 516.3. Collective agreements in- 
corporating the 1,000 hours and 2,080 hours clauses. Special records and 
reports required. 

Section 7 (b) (3). Regulations 516.4. Partial overtime exemption for 
seasonal industries. Special records; special notices to be posted. 

Section 7 (c). Regulations 516.5. Certain agricultural, first processing, 
canning, slaughtering and “area of production” exemptions. Special rec- 
ords; special notices to be posted. 

Section 8. Regulations 516.8. Cases in which an employee is subject 
to more than one wage order and it is desired to compensate him at a rate 
less than the highest. Special records and reports. 
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Section 14. Regulations 516.9. Learners, apprentices, messengers and 
handicapped persons employed under certificates permitting compensation 
at less than the minimum wage. Special records and certificates required. 

Regulations 516.10. Employees dependent on tips as part of wages 
(such as “red caps’’). Special records. 

Regulations 516.11. Home workers. Special records. 

It must be emphasized that no summary, analysis or digest of the 
regulations can serve in place of the regulations themselves. If this article 
succeeds merely in presenting the record-keeping requirements in simpler, 
clearer relief and serves to clarify some phases which have seemed obscure, 
its objective will have been attained. 


Operating a Four-Shift System 
FrOUR-SHIFT operation will solve the problem of the 168-hour workweek and 


get victory production out of the American industrial machine, according to 
Baird Snyder, Acting Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division. In a recent 
address to the nation President Roosevelt asked for seven-day operations of de- 
fense industries. The Division has had many inquiries on how the President’s 
call for a seven-day week, 24 hours a day, can be best met under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, which requires that overtime be paid after 40 hours a week. 


“There is nothing inconsistent about the 40-hour shift and continuous opera- 
tion,” declares Mr. Snyder. “Many continuous-operation industries—such as 
open-hearth steel furnaces, electric power houses, rayon yarn factories, and trans- 
portation organizations—have operated for years on a four-shift basis. 

“Planning a four-shift system is a very simple matter. In a typical 40-hour 
week, continuous-operation schedule, three shifts work regular eight-hour tricks 
five days a week, accounting for 120 of the 168 hours in the week. The swing 
shift works the remaining 48 hours on a staggered basis. Some manufacturers 
work the swing shift 40 hours and use the remaining eight hours for recondi- 
tioning the machines. 


“The swing shift does not work the same days nor the same hours each week, 
but after three weeks it is right back where it started. Schedules are usually laid 
out in three-week cycles. 


Laying out a schedule is easy. The difficult thing is to train additional 
foremen and more skilled workers. The defense manufacturer who has not been 
training more foremen and workmen has not been doing a full job. The Wage 
and Hour Law with its penalty of time and one-half after 40 hours has been 
forcing the training of supervisory personnel and skilled workers for additional 
shifts since the start of the emergency.” 


Two of the typical schedules distributed by the Division are shown below: 


ScHEDULE I 


Shift Sun Mon Tue Wed Thur Fri Sat 

12 Mdt—8 AM D D D D D Cc C 

8 AM—4 PM 4 B B B B B x 

4 PM—12 Mdt A S @ A A A A 

ScHEDUuLE II 

saa Ss MTF wWTFrF eS HET Wt Fr SFC SFeCOzMR FTF wt UFC 
i2-s BECEec Ee Pec ECE CAA A DAA A BEB B'S DB BE 
84 A A A A AD X B BBB BD X Cc £6. £2 eR = 
A2ZD PSE EE BS RPE EK CE Cp DPD PP A AA KA BB 


Period X is used for reconditioning machines. 








IMPROVING INTERVIEW TECHNIQUES 


By E. F. WONDERLIC 
Director of Personnel 
Household Finance Corporation 


Despite the current vogue of employment tests, their sole value in some cases is 
that they indicate whom to reject: when it comes to determining whom to hire, the 
personnel man must depend, for the most part, on the interview. And the inter- 
view cannot fulfil its function if there is no plan behind it. From an analysis of 
thousands of interviews Mr. Wonderlic has discovered that every successful inter- 
viewer follows a definite pattern; in this paper he points out some of the ways in 
which this fact may be utilized—by personnel men to improve their own interview- 
ing techniques, and by teachers to make instruction in interviewing more effective. 


ESPITE all that has been said and written during the last decade on 

the use of psychological tests, the interview is still the device most 
commonly used in the selection of employees. The importance of this basic 
tool should not be overlooked; it deserves study and attention. Serious 
attention to the methods of interviewing and to the teaching of interview- 
ing can produce better results in all probability than can be obtained 
from a study of formal psychological measurement techniques. 

To discuss one part of employment technique without considering the 
whole problem is difficult. Most progressive personnel men do not depend 
on the interview alone; they use other aids, such as the application blank 
on which each item is of some known diagnostic value—often a blank with 
items weighted to give objective ratings for job success; mental ability tests 
and measurements; paper-and-pencil tests which indicate abilities and atti- 
tudes (popularly called personality tests); and, where job specifications 
make it possible, trade and aptitude tests. 

However, the interview is generally the center of all hiring, and in 
many instances it is the only hiring device. If other aids are used they 
supplement rather than supplant the interview. ‘These supplementary aids 
are often more useful in discovering whom to reject than they are in 
selecting whom to hire. The purpose of this article is not to discuss supple- | 
mentary aids but to consider the importance of interviewing as the main 
item in a well-rounded employment procedure. 


TYPES OF INTERVIEWS 

Introductory Interview: Ordinarily the hiring process involves more 
than one interview. First are the introductory interviews in which the 
rough sorting of applicants takes place. The amount of sorting that can 
be done here depends on job requirements and on the detail with which 
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job specifications have been set forth. Ordinarily the interviewer can do 
littie more than examine minimum qualifications, such as age, education, 
etc.. and make a casual inspection of work history. 

Placement Interview: ‘The final placement interview is also part of 
the hiring procedure. In this interview the new employee is informed about 
the specific conditions of his job, such as location, paydays, locker room, 
rest room facilities, checkroom, etc. 

Selection Interview: In this paper, however, we are concerned with 
the interview which is generally considered the main selection interview. 
It is during this interview that the final decision on the prospective em- 
ployee is made. 

The selection interview will vary from company to company just as 
hiring problems vary. Also, there will be variations within an organiza- 
tion due to the variation in types of jobs to be filled. 

As a selection device, interviewing is helpful in determining the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 

1. Verbal facility: ability to talk face to face in an interview; the applicant's. ability 
to adapt himself to conversation—to tell what he knows. 
Personality: the reaction of the applicant to interviewers, and from that, a judg- 
ment of his reaction.to people in general. 
3. Attitudes: toward previous employers, toward education, supervision, etc. 
j. Appearance: obvious physical deformities; general appearance which is so im- 
portant on some jobs, but not important on others. 


As a procedure, interviewing is not useful for obtaining facts; all im- 
portant information obtained in an interview should be verified by one 
means or another—by checking references, by credit investigation, by inspec- 
tion, etc. Interviewing is not a good device for measuring mental ability 
or job skills, nor is it particularly useful in discovering hidden aptitudes 
of possible candidates. 

In fact, in filling certain jobs interviewing is not the most important 
part of the employment procedure. Jobs not requiring verbal facility, 
personality, appearance—in general those jobs which do not require meet- 
ing the general public—do not require so detailed or so careful an inter- 
view. In these cases the selection interview is quite similar to the intro- 
ductory interview, and the interviewer need look for only certain basic 
characteristics, since the most important part of the selection procedure 
is the discussion of certain trade questions and the use of guides or pro- 
cedures to throw light on aptitudes. 


PATTERN INTERVIEWING 

From an analysis of thousands of interviews I have concluded that 
hidden behind every type of interview is a pattern which the experienced 
interviewer habitually follows. ‘The most successful interviewers have a 
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way of asking questions which is a part of their normal procedure. ‘Those 
who are learning to interview and those who seek to improve their inter. 
viewing should attempt to discover what their pattern or standard pro. 
cedure is. It may be that this procedure can be made more effective. Or 
it may be that it is already thoroughly developed. 


Recognition of the existence of such a pattern is one of the first steps 
in improving interviewing. In teaching interviewing, showing the student 
the normal habit pattern used by successful interviewers aids him to attain 
proficiency. The pattern is of primary importance, but as skill increases 
awareness of the pattern disappears. 


This does not mean that a pattern should be used in a stereotyped 
fashion. In interviewing there should be room for originality and for 
adapting one’s personality to the particular outline. The outline serves 
as a point of reference—as a pathway from which deviations can be made. 
But the interviewer must deviate from the procedure intelligently, not take 
an unknown pathway through a maze of generalities. 

Such a pattern maps the general direction in which the interviewer 
should proceed. To talk about the art of asking questions, the art of 
being a good listener, or similar points usually suggested to interviewers 
is to talk in meaningless generalities. As far as teaching is concerned, these 
phrases are about as effective as slogans in sales training. 


It is not suggested that employment interviewing should be like a 
“canned talk” sales procedure, although it does involve the same basic 
philosophy. The “canned talk” advocates usually insist that there be no 
deviation in thought, word choice, or idea pattern. The procedure dis- 
cussed here requires the other extreme. The thought pattern becomes part 
of the personality of the student, but the word choice must be from the 
student’s own vocabulary. Thus he is given an actual pattern and an idea 
pattern, but he must build his personality around the structure. 


There have been some recent attempts at pattern interviewing in selec- 
tion procedures which have proved successful. The author’s “Diagnostic In- 
terviewer’s Guide” has been effective as a predictor of industrial success. 
A similar procedure has been described by Dr. Robert N. McMurry. 

Perhaps the best-known and the most widely used pattern is found in 
the oral tests, known as The Binet Tests, used in measuring children’s 
intelligence. 


These attempts at scientific studies of interviewing in the employment 
field are not completed studies; they are being submitted to experimental 


1See The Journal of Applied Psychology, October, 1939, pp. 537-46. The. “Diagnostic Interviewer’s 
Guide” is available through The Psychological Corporation, New York City. , 
2“Making the Interview Count,” Factory Management and Maintenance, May, 1938. 
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scrutiny and statistical validation. Work is now in progress on itemized 
analyses of the individual questions, analyses which will weight the ques- 
tions in accordance with their discriminative power. However, even when 
the items have not been given a definite weight, results to date indicate 
that a blank which aids the interviewer in following a systematic and well- 
planned pattern of interviewing makes it easier for him to supplement in- 
formation obtained on application forms and standardized psychological 
tests. Shartle, in coperation with others, has reported successful results 
with standardized interviewing when trade questions were carefully de- 
veloped and validated.* His studies, which were part of a large research 
program in the Occupational Research Division of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, point out the probability of obtaining accurate informa- 
tion regarding skills in a brief employment interview by means of oral 
trade questions. 

Questions of this type differ from those usually asked in the employ- 
ment interview, not in content but in known value. They have been 
standardized and calibrated so they have a known diagnostic value. ‘This 
approach to interviewing for the determination of skills is an important 
contribution to the art of employment and indicates the possibility of 
further progress in the direction of standardizing the interview. Inter- 
viewing, when studied so thoroughly, has possibilities for effective job 
placement that go far beyond those of psychological tests. 

Most successful employment tests have in reality been methods of ask- 
ing questions under standard conditions, thus avoiding much miscellaneous 
verbal exchange. Most psychological tests are only sets of questions which 
are highly standardized and validated to some job criterion. Theoretically, 
it would be possible to ask the same questions in an oral interview and 
get similar results. 

When the questions asked during an interview are scrutinized, it is 
usually revealed that over half of them fail to meet validation standards; 
in other words over half of the questions asked fail to measure anything 
in relationship to job success. Now this does not mean that interviews 
should be shortened to the five or ten diagnostic questions. One of the 
most important functions of the interview is to let the applicant talk, so 
that the interviewer will have an opportunity to form an opinion of his 
personality and attitudes. We cannot expect to measure these items with 
a few diagnostic questions; attitudes and personality can be judged only 
when the applicant is given the opportunity to talk about something in 
which he is interested. Often the most skilful interviewers let the appli- 





7W. H. Stead, C. L. Shartle et al. Occupational Counseling Techniques, American Book Company, 
New York, 1940. 
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cant talk about what ‘he knows best, even if it is ping pong or the races, 
just-to find out if he can express himself with words, 


TEACHING INTERVIEWING 

During the past 10 years I have had the opportunity to direct the 
teaching of interviewing to several thousand men and women. As a result 
I have been able to study and compare methods of teaching beginners to 
interview. ‘The first step in developing a sound understanding of inter- 
viewing has been the study, development and recognition of the habit 
pattern behind interviewing. ‘This in our organization is called the “stand. 
ard procedure.” ‘Teaching interviewing on the basis of such a plan gives 
better results than any other pedagogical procedure we have been able to 
find. 

Before any teaching is done, a careful selection of the interviewer is 
necessary; “just anyone” cannot be a good interviewer. It is difficult to 
teach some people to “talk,” and there is a decided difference between 
platform delivery and face-to-face interviewing. Individuals vary widely 
in their natural verbal facility. “Those who are to be successful in inter- 
viewing must possess several general qualifications, such as mental ability, 
a keen sense of humor, and a pleasing appearance. In addition, they must 
have certain specific characteristics, including the following: 

1. A genuine interest in and curiosity about people rather than things. 

2. Understanding and sympathy. But they must be_ intelligently 

sympathetic rather than softhearted in their attitude toward adverse 
findings. 

3. Enough experience to have observed life in its crueler forms; in 

other words, they must have “been around.” ‘Those who have led 
a sheltered existence ordinarily do not learn to become interviewers 
rapidly. 

4- A high degree of adaptability to social situations. 


METHODS OF TEACHING INTERVIEWING 


When the individual who is to be trained is selected and the perform- 
ance pattern is defined, there are several teaching methods which can be 
used effectively. The most effective devices for teaching beginners include: 

1. A short discussion of the fundamental pattern—why it was worked out, how it 
was developed, how many experienced and successful men have followed it, etc. 

2. A demonstration of the correct procedure in a formal interview. In_ earlier 
demonstrations care should be used to avoid any great departure from the basic 
pattern. 

3. Practice interviews in which the teacher and the student practice on each other. 

The student should take the part of the person applying for the job as well as 

that of the fellow behind the desk. The embryo interviewer should have 4 
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chance to feel the emotional strain of the applicant as well as to try on the shoes 
of the experienced interviewer. 

j. Repeated demonstrations of the actual interview at frequent intervals during the 
early training period. Demonstrations by several skilled interviewers are helpful 
since they permit the student to observe the habit pattern at work. 

5. Phe memorizing of forms before their use. Whenever forms are to be used 
during an interview, one of the first things a student should do is memorize them 
completely before he does any interviewing—even any practice interviewing. One 
of the best ways for the student to memorize a form is to trace it exactly as it 
appears in the printed version. ‘The physical job of tracing seems to aid the 
student in getting a mental picture of the position of items on the page. ‘Thus 
it becomes almost automatic for him to use the blank. It is not necessary that 
he study it during the exchange of conversation. 


Should any form be used in an interview, it must be secondary to the 
conversation. When such a form as the Diagnostic Interviewer’s Guide is 
used, many interviewers report that it is desirable to tell the applicant 
honestly: “After this interview it will be necessary for me to make a report 
of your qualifications. In order to be fair to you and to aid my own 
memory, I intend to make a few notes of things we talk about.” 

The follow-up in teaching interyiewing is particularly important. In 
such check-ups the most important point is to determine whether or not 
the student is still following the basic pattern. If he is becoming an 
experienced interviewer, this pattern should be disappearing from his 
thought and becoming a habitual part of his procedure. 

In contrast, we have had poor results in teaching interviewing when 
we have attempted to use certain aids. Some of these are very popular, 
but when put to the acid test they do not produce effective interviewers. 
These could be classed as follows: 

1. Axioms, slogans, catch phrases, platitudes, such as: 

Be a good listener. 

Control the interview. 

Make the applicant feel at ease. 

Establish pleasant associations. 

Ask questions, the answers to which are positive rather than negative. 

Keep on the subject. 

Be trank rather than shrewd. 

Double-check answers to be sure of the truth of statements made. 
While every student of interviewing will agree that these are important general- 
ities, discussion of them seems to confuse the beginner. It takes a good student 
to get value out of such lists. 


no 


Studying generalities is of litthe value in producing results. Dissertations on “How 
to Get Along with People” are just about as effective as the axioms mentioned 
above. And the descriptions of how successful executives interview are about as 
effective as the dissertations. 

3- Casual observation of experienced interviewers also has proved to be an ineffective 
procedure. Without an understanding of the basic pattern the successful man is 
demonstrating, the typical student learns little. Things he sees mean nothing to 
him unless there is a basic point of reference. There is considerable difference 
between observing the demonstration of an experienced teacher and casually watch- 
ing a successful employee doing the same job. 
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THE RELIABILITY OF THE INTERVIEW 


Much has been written on the value of the interview. Some authors 
have shown that interviewing is hardly reliable enough to be included 
in a selection procedure; some experimenters have even reported that it is 
less valuable than a chance selection of applicants whose names had been 
put in a hat would be. One of the surveys often quoted in support of this 
point of view is that of Hollingworth in which 12 sales managers inter- 
viewed 57 applicants for a sales position.t Such experiments are so unreal 
that they are valueless. Any personnel man who has to hire men will 
agree that interviewing must continue to play an important part in select- 
ing employees. 

Good or poor prospects for a job are easy for an interviewer to classify. 
If someone would study the problem of interviewing in any one company, 
i believe that he would find a high degree of uniformity in the decisions 
of the various interviewers when the applicants were either very good or 
very poor prospects for the jobs under consideration. The interviewing 
which is most difficult is the selection of the borderline candidates who may 
or may not qualify, the dividing line being a very thin one. 

Statistical studies of interviewing have never taken into consideration 
the fact that applicants range from the hopeless to the most successful. 
Restricting the range of degrees of success limits the statistical methodology 
just as it does when psychological tests are subjected to the same rigorous 
conditions. Reliability in terms of the usual indexes drops considerably 
when only good applicants are considered in an interviewing experiment 
just as it would for other tests if they were studied under similar conditions. 

In summary, those writing in the personnel field too often condemn 
the interview as worthless. Its potential value is, in fact, greater than that 
of psychological measurements. This does not mean that the use or study 
of psychological devices should be discontinued. Used properly, the tests 
can save the time of the interviewer by culling out possible misfits at a 
low cost per applicant. But while all the progress in employment proce- 
dure in the last decade has brought forth aids to interviewing, nothing has 
yet appeared that displaces it. 


* Hollingworth, H. L. Vocational Psychology and Character Analysis, D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1929, 
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SENIORITY RECORD BOARDS 


By T. O. ARMSTRONG 
Supervisor, Industrial Relations 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


An effective tool in handling layoffs, promotions and other personnel moves is the 
seniority record board developed by Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. These boards, prominently displayed in the employment department, keep 
the principle of seniority before the supervisors and enable the employee to see 
“just where he stands.” In addition, they provide a handy inventory of employee 
skills. Mr. Armstrong’s article describes how the boards are arranged and set up 
at Westinghouse, where they have been in use five years. 


6 HY don’t you fellows lay your cards on the table?” 
“Why doesn’t that foreman consider the service of his men before 
he makes a move like that?” 

“The employment man is hiring outsiders without giving any consid- 
eration to former employees.” 

All three statements illustrate the sort of ill-feeling that may arise 
among employees when they feel seniority is not being given due consid- 
eration. The first accusation was made because a name had been left off 
a list prepared for layoff discussions, probably through an innocent mistake, 
and a correction did not satisfy “feelings” in the matter. The second com- 
plaint is commonly heard when union representatives are dissatisfied with 
transfer procedure; the foreman’s action may be justified, but if he has dis- 
regarded seniority entirely, he is on a “tough spot.” The last statement is 
another often-heard complaint, sometimes a justified one; and, while the 
employment man may have good reasons for his action, all the unemployed 
worker knows is that the company has hired somebody else and he is still 
“out.” 

In an endeavor to eliminate these issues, seniority record boards, which 
keep the status of both employed and unemployed workers directly before 
foremen, employment men, and workers, have been devised and are in use at 
Westinghouse Electric Company. ‘The boards serve the following purposes: 

1. They provide an open record of all employees in order of their 

service. (Kept on display in the employment department, they may 
be consulted by any employee who wishes to check on his status.) 

2. They may be used as a basis of review by the foreman or the union 

representative. 

3. They keep the principle of seniority uppermost in the mind of the 
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supervisor when he is considering transfers, promotions, raises or 
layoffs. Not all personnel moves need be made on this principle, 
but consideration should always be given to it and the supervisor 
should be able to explain any exceptions that have been made. 

4. They keep the service record up to date and list the various occupa- 
tions in which the employee has worked in the organization. (This 
last feature has proved particularly valuable in defense expansion 
when promotions, transfers, and upgradings are common. It has 
saved many hours of interviewing and of checking through the 
maze of employee records.) 


THE ACTIVE BOARD 

The active boards list all persons actively at work. ‘There is one card, 
114 x 2”, for each employee, held in place by grooved ribs tacked on the sur- 
face of the board. On the left side of the card are listed the employee's 
name, department, badge number, present occupation and length of service; 
on the right side all previous occupations in the service of the company 
(Fig. 1). 

Cards are arranged on the boards in order of service, the employee with 
the shortest service first and the employee with the longest service at the 
bottom. ‘Thus the names of persons, their present and previous occupations, 
the lengths of service in relation to one another can be seen at a glance. 
This is a great help to the foremen and the employment department and 
makes it possible for them to avoid many mistakes that otherwise might 
crop up under the pressure of changing production schedules. ‘The em- 
ployee, too, appreciates the boards; he can tell at a glance “just where he 
stands.” 


INACTIVE BOARDS 7 
Inactive boards contain the cards of former employees (not now work- 
ing at Westinghouse). ‘These are similar to the active boards except that 
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Vv FIG. 2: Section of Active Board 


h | the employee with the longest service is listed at the top and the employee 
i¢ | with the shortest service at the bottom—just the reverse of the active board. 
s, | Thus, in both rehiring and layoff, persons at the top of the boards are 
e. | considered first. 

id When a new person is hired a service record is made up and placed in 
its proper order on the seniority board, and in the case of transfer the card 
n- | ismoved from one division of the board to another. In layoff the card is 


_— 
- 





le | transferred from the active to the inactive board, where the employee may 


see it during the exit interview. Its presence on the board gives him assur- 
ance that he will be called back when a job that he can fill is open. 


After five years of use at Westinghouse, the boards have become stand- 


ard practice accepted by management, union and the individual employee. 
at_ | The seniority rules as written into the union agreement this year are as 
follows: 


. It is understood and agreed that in all cases of rehiring or layoffs due to 
increasing or decreasing forces, accumulated length of service will govern if employee 
can do the job, detail of the above principle being provided in the supplement hereto. 

Any employee selected for dismissal or extended layoff will be advised personally 
of the reasons therefor, which advice will be given at least three working days before 
such dismissal or layoff becomes effective. The local steward in the section or depart- 
ment involved will also be notified in a similar manner. In case of a serious infraction 
of company rules causing immediate dismissal, the employee involved, the local steward 
and union headquarters will be notified with the reasons therefor. 

On request of the union, an elected shop steward will be given seniority prefer- 
ence at the time when layoffs take place within the section, department or division 
for which he is acting as steward. An elected local officer, upon request of the union, 
Will be given seniority preference in the section or department in which he is employed. 
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In conclusion, it is not the existence of the boards but the use of them 
that is important. Maximum usefulness is assured by constantly watching 
for improvements in their make-up and by making them accessible to all 
and understandable by all. 

One might conclude that the seniority board places excessive emphasis 
on “service,” but our-experience proves otherwise. When a supervisor sees 
all the names of his employees laid out before him in the order of service, 
he will give consideration to the seniority factor, but he will also recall all 
the jobs the individual-does or has done. Invariably he spots the cards of 
certain men.who, in his opinion, are: his*key people, regardless of length of 
service. He is then in a better position to support a contention that the 
man with less seniority is the “key man.” 

Today the supervisor must know he is right. He holds his old preroga- 
tives, but when he makes a move which is contrary to accepted practice he 
must give reasons for it. Our experience is that these boards result in a 
for the supervisor. 


, 


better “batting average’ 


Boarding-Apprentice School Trains Skilled Workers 


COMPLETE school for apprentices is maintained in the Brown and Sharpe 

Manufacturing Company’s plant at Providence, Rhode Island. Brown and 
Sharpe is probably the largest builder of precision gauges and machine tools in 
the country. 

This apprentice school is more than 100 years old, and at present over 200 
students are enrolled in the machinist section alone, with proportionate numbers 
in pattern making, drafting and other departments. 

Students selected are graduates of high schools and between the ages of 16- 
and 20 years, and must serve a trial period of three months to allow supervisors 
to determine if they have chosen the right course. A fee is charged for enrollment, 
but upon completion of the course the graduate is presented with a diploma and 
cash amounting to three times the enrollment fee. In addition, apprentices are 
paid for every hour they work, whether in shop or classrooms. High grades 
entitle them to higher rates of pay. 

Dormitories nearby are furnished by the company for out-of-town students, 
who are given home comforts and fraternity house social life at nominal rates. 
Each dormitory is in charge of a housekeeper and an assistant. 

A full range of outlets for the trained talents of the apprentices is provided 
after graduation, ranging from machine shop jobs to executive positions, depend- 
ing on abilities. 


American Business 11/41 
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APPRENTICE TURNOVER AND RETENTION 


By O. L. HARVEY 
Technical Analyst, Bureau of Labor Standards 
United States Department of Labor 


As one of its functions as the national clearinghouse for technical information on 
apprenticeship, the Apprenticeship Section of the United States Department of 
Labor is compiling statistics on the turnover of apprentices in employment and the 
extent to which apprentice-graduates remain in the employ of the companies that 
trained them. The following article constitutes an analysis of the data supplied by 
eight manufacturing concerns and includes formulas for the computation of turnover 
and retention rates. The collection and analysis of statistics similar to those here 
published, but referring to a larger number of establishments, would prove of con- 
siderable interest and value to industry. Establishments having such records are 
therefore invited to notify the Editor, so that arrangements may be made for a 
more comprehensive study in the future. 


Most employers of apprentices assume, and with some justification, that 

their apprentices will complete their terms of apprenticeship and that 
after graduating they will work for their employers for several years. In 
view of the fact that the training of an apprentice involves considerable 
expense to the employer (machines and men must be assigned to training 
work), these assumptions may be considered reasonable; the amounts ex- 
pended in training are looked upon as an investment, returns from which, 
while slight or even negative in the beginning, will be increasingly greater 
as the apprentice becomes more proficient in his work. 

Under these circumstances it is perhaps not irrelevant to inquire con- 
cerning the extent to which apprenticeship agreements are canceled before 
expiration of the term of apprenticeship and the extent to which after 
graduation apprentices find employment with the employer who trained 
them. 

Although it is probably true that many employers have in their pos- 
session statistics which would illuminate the subject, unfortunately very 
few have published information which can be used in this connection. The 
present study, for example, is necessarily limited to an analysis of statistics 
made available by six metal manufacturing concerns and two shipbuilding 
companies. Its conclusions, therefore, cannot be used as general principles. 
The statistics are offered, not as conclusive evidence upon which general- 
izations may be made but rather as evidence subject to confirmation by 
such data as may be published or made available in the future by other 
employers in these and other industries. 
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It is first of all necessary to define what is meant by turnover and by 
retention and to present the formulas for making the necessary computa. 
tions. What follows, therefore, will consist of: first, a description of the 
proposed formulas; second, statistical analysis of the relevant data published 
by the firms referred to above; and third, an attempt to indicate the con- 
clusions suggested by these studies. 


COMPUTATION OF TURNOVER AND RETENTION RATES 

The formulas here proposed relate to the percentage of apprentices 
released before expiration of the apprenticeship period, the percentage 
of apprentices who completed their term of apprenticeship, and the per- 
centage of apprentice graduates who are still in the employ of the company. 

All three formulas have general application to any circumstance and 
may cover any period of time. 

The terms used in the formulas may be defined as follows: 

(e,) means the number of apprentices who had not yet completed an apprenticeship 
and were still on the payroll at the beginning of the period under consideration, 

(e.) means the number of apprentices who have not yet completed their apprentice- 
ship and are still on the payroll at the end of the period under consideration. 

(H) means the number of new apprentices hired during the period under considera- 
tion. 

(C) means the number of apprentices who, during the period under consideration, 
left for any reason or were temporarily suspended from the employ of the 
company prior to expiration of their apprenticeship term. (These may briefly 
be referred to as cancellations.) 

(H,) means the number of apprentices formerly canceled who have since been rein: 
stated on the payroll during the period under consideration. 

(G) means the number of apprentices who, during the period under consideration, 
completed their apprenticeship. (These may briefly be referred to as gradua- 
tions.) 

(E,) means the number of apprentice-graduates employed by the company at any 
given date. 

For general purposes, it might be sufficient to compute turnover crudely 
by simply dividing the number of cancellations (C) by the number o! 
cancellations plus graduations (C + G). Such method, however, fails to 
recognize the problem of reinstatements (H,), or to make the necessary 
adjustment with respect to the number of apprentices on the roll at the 
beginning (e,) and at the end (e,) of the period under consideration. The 
more refined formulas presented on page 246 recognize the need for these 
adjustments but have been arranged in such a way that the quotients are not 
seriously affected if these factors are not available or are left out of con 
sideration. 


It should be noted that the percentage of cancellations and the per 
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TABLE I: APPRENTICES HIRED, RELEASED AND GRADUATED, 1901-41: 


AND GRADUATES EMPLOYED BY COMPANY IN 1941 


(Kearney & Trecker Corp. 
West Allis, Wisconsin) 
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centage of graduations together total 100 per cent, thus accounting for 
all apprentices other than those at present in employment and providing 
a check on the final computations. Because the two factors complement 
one another, only one of them is actually necessary. The ratio of can- 
cellations, therefore, will here be referred to as the turnover rate. 

Having in mind the definitions of the symbols given previously, the 
formulas may be expressed as follows: 











C—H . : 
a J (To express as percentage, multiply 
‘nover rate, = by F 
100 
(H + e, — e.) ) ) 
G : 
Ratio of graduations = (To express as percentage, multiply 
ee by 100) 
E me 
Graduate retention rate, R = : (To express as percentage, multiply 
; 4 G by 100) 


EXAMPLES TO SHOW METHOD OF COMPUTATION 


Detailed statistics on apprentice turnover and retention over a period 
of 40 years at the Kearney & Trecker plant in Milwaukee, Wis., are pre- 
sented by way of illustration in Table I, which may be interpreted as 
follows: 


At the beginning of 1931, for example, the company had 74 apprentices 
on the roll. During that year it hired four more, released 11, and gradu- 
ated 15. None was reinstated from previous cancellations.* Thus at the 
end of the year the roll totaled 74 + 4 — 11 — 15 = 52 apprentices. The 
turnover rate ior that one year, therefore, was 11/(4 + 74 — 52) = 42 per 
cent. 

But over the 10-year period, 1931-40, the company, which had 74 ap- 
prentices on the roll at the beginning of 1931, hired 231, released 31 and 
graduated 128 leaving 146 on the roll at the end of 1940. Therefore, apply- 
ing the turnover formula expressed above, the computation for this 10-year 
period reads as follows: 


3! 31 
T= = = 19.5 per cent 
231 + 74 — 146 159 








Now consider the retention rate. In 1941 the company employed 164 
out of the total of 224 apprentices graduated during the period 1901-40. 





Of the group of companies here reported, the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 
is the only one having statistics on reinstatements. 
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TABLE II: 


COMPUTATION OF TURNOVER RATE 


IN SIX COMPANIES 
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The retention rate for that 40-year period is therefore 73 per cent. For the 
period 1931-40, however, the corresponding figure is 117/128 = 91 per cent. 


ANALYSIS OF AVAILABLE DATA ON TURNOVER 

Data regarding turnover rate, for periods of different length, are avail- 
able on six companies and are presented in the first half of Table Il. How- 
ever, because of improved methods of supervision and training in companies 
having apprenticeship systems of long standing, the evidence shows that 
crude comparisons do not fairly reflect the differences between the com- 
panies concerned. Consequently, in the second half of the table comparison 
is limited to the last decade only. This yields an interesting consistency, 
suggesting that current turnover of apprentices in the industries concerned, 
at least where the program is well established and under competent super- 
vision, averages about 25 per cent. 


ANALYSIS OF AVAILABLE DATA ON RETENTION 

Data on retention are available for only three companies: Kearney & 
Trecker; Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co., Providence, R. I.; and the 
River Works Plant of the General Electric Company at Lynn, Mass. The 
retention rate for Kearney & Trecker over a 40-year period was computed 
above as 73 per cent. A more complete illustration of the manner of com- 
puting retention data is presented in Table III, which constitutes an 
analysis provided by the River Works plant of the General Electric Com- 
pany. In 1940 that plant employed 57 per cent of its former graduates 
over a 37-year period. In the same year Brown and Sharpe employed 39 
per cent of its former graduates over a 60-year period. 

As may be expected, in all three companies the retention rate increases 
with recency of graduation. When equated for the last 10 years the rates 
yield somewhat comparable results: Kearney & Trecker employed g1 per 
cent; Brown & Sharpe, go per cent; and the River Works, 69 per cent; of 
their respective graduates for the preceding 10-year period. 

From the General Electric data in Table HI it will be noted that the 
retention rate varies considerably depending upon the trade concerned. 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF APPRENTICE GRADUATES 

Although not directly related to the above analyses, the question of 
what happened to the apprentices who graduated from the River Works 
and from Brown & Sharpe is of considerable interest.* It is, therefore, in- 
cluded in this article as a by-product of the discussion. The findings, 


Similar information is lacking for the other companies 
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TABLE IV: DISTRIBUTION OF LIVING APPRENTICE GRADUATES 


In Two Major Metal Manufacturing Plants, By Type of Present Occupation 











; Brown & Sharpe || Gen. Elec. (Lynn 

Name of Company 7 ny % y } 

(1880-1940) (1903-1930) ** 
Occupation at time of record Number | Per cent Number | Per cent 
OCCU DMIOS 650.0. 0:8'e:r:3 2 re eeweidewe ease das 786 100.0 1154 100.0 
Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Directors, etc... . 23 CO 2.9 2 0.2 
Managers, Superintendents, ‘Supervisors, Chiet 

BEEN, ECs kt ernsinne Wine rnenene readin AL 6.5 ys 1-2 
Engineers, Tool Designers, etc........+...+- 62 7-9 rt 15.6 
Foremen, Chief Inspectors, Master Mechanics, 

OEY EAENS, CLES a iccencenan che runieter 113 14.4 | bin | 96 
Inspectors, Instructors, Purchasing Agents, | 

‘Technical Assistants, Planners, Estimators, | 

UNION COGS i eos eae ctie ore ctw areRierdia amc eachs 62 7.9 76 6.6 
Machinists, ‘Toolmakers, Diemakers, Molders, 

Coremakers, — Patternmakers, | Assemblers, 

Blacksmiths, ‘Testers, ‘Vinsmiths, etc....... 232 29.5 132 374 
DUNNE oie hora cemnaxteadnaviedonees achiens 50 6.4 164, | 14.2 
Salesmen, Sales Representatives, Demonstrat- 

WI oo subg bt er Aa ech doe BD ace Ra S e o Fe Sach 62 7-9 33 2.9 
i LL COTE EE ra eee 1) 1 18 1-2 
DEACHENE CODETAIOES: oi. os.oioscik ioe ss tara siarss 6 0.8 —- | - 
Other Occupations (Manufacturing) ....... 8 1.0 12 1.0 
Other Occupations (Not) Manufacturing) .. 17 6.0 46 4.0 
NOC EROWN OF UMERTIAIN. 0.6)65.0 6.05:6 cies 6 ose on $.4 1 0.1 
No employment (Home or retired) ......... 34 1-3 — = 








“Brown and Sharpe Apprentice Graduates, March, 1940”; Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing (0, 
Providence, R. 1., 48 pp. 


** “The Apprentice System of the Lynn Works, 1931; General Electric Company, West Lyn, 
Mass., Bulletin GEB-14 E, April, 1931, 49 pp. 
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based on the writer's own rough attempt at classification, are reported in 
Table IV. There it will be seen that in each plant approximately four 
out of every 10 graduates have risen to the rank of production executive. 
It is particularly interesting to note that of those at the skilled-worker level 
almost all are still employed in the trade for which they were trained. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Obviously it cannot be argued that the evidence here submitted is 
conclusive. ‘he number of cases is too small to permit of generalization. 
Nevertheless, the evidence is highly suggestive, indicating as possible con- 
clusions the following: 

1. That some employers have undoubtedly found it worthwhile to 
train apprentices over many years regardless of losses resulting from the 
premature termination of the services of a considerable proportion of the 
apprentices originally hired; 

2. That these same employers also have found that their apprentice 
training programs result in substantial returns, as reflected in the services 
rendered by apprentice graduates who are still in the employ of the com- 
pany after many years; and 

3. That many of the apprentices trained by some of these employers 
have risen to leading positions in the industry, while very few graduates 
have gone into trades other than those for which they were trained, thus 
once more demonstrating the fact that a substantial apprenticeship program 
yields worthwhile returns. 





A Model Health and Safety Program 


YUE following pre-employment and periodic physical examinations plan, which 
has been operative for many years in a large Buffalo foundry, might well 
serve as a model for medium- and large-size companies: 

1. At the start, all employees of the company, including executives, were 
examined. 

2. New applicants are examined by the plant physician after interview at the 
employment office. The applicant is sent to another technician for X-ray a few 
days later if in the meantime he appears to be suited to and interested in his work. 

3. The X-ray report and details of the physical examination report are studied 
by the physician to make sure that the applicant is suited physically and tem- 
peramentally for his intended employment. If there is evidence of a hernia or any 
related condition, the applicant is employed with the understanding that he will 
wear a truss at all times. In case of eye weakness the applicant is encouraged and 
assisted, if necessary, to obtain corrective lenses. Blood tests are taken and, in 
event of a positive Wassermann, the applicant is employed if he satisfies the 
plant physician that he is undergoing proper treatment. Cases of high blood pres- 
sure or varicose veins are handled by the plant physician in conjunction with the 
applicant’s personal physician, if any, so that the condition may be remedied. 
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4. Employees are re-examined in turn every 12 months. Any variations in the 
physical condition are studied by the physician to determine possible injury from 
the specific type of work so that more suitable work may be assigned in necessary 
instances. 

5. The attitude and ability of the physician is of great importance. He 
must have the confidence of the employees as the result of an early favorable im- 
pression. He must be in position to render competent advisory service in con- 
nection with all infirmities. 

6. Adequate first-aid facilities are available to all employees constantly. Em- 
ployees are encouraged to make full use of this service for colds and other ordi- 
nary illnesses as well as for occupational injuries. They are referred to their own 
physicians for any protracted health treatment. 

7. All new employees are carefully instructed at the employment office on the 
necessity of prompt reporting of injury, constant use of goggles, safety shoes and 
other personal protective equipment. Such equipment and suitable work clothes 
are checked weekly and their use enforced by the foremen. All foremen, com- 
pany officials and visitors are required to use similar protective equipment, espe- 
cially goggles, when visiting the departments. 

8. Monthly inspections are made by the plant safety supervisors to judge “good 
housekeeping.” All departments are rated on the conditions found. These ratings 
are posted monthly on bulletin boards throughout the plant. The department 
having the highest rating monthly is awarded a silk hat and the department 
with the lowest rating receives a brown derby. This system has been in effect 
for three years and has brought excellent results. A vigorous effort is made 
to avoid qualifying for the brown derby. 

9. Illustrated lectures on job methods, safety problems, and the harmful ef- 
fects of infection are given to all new employees. 


From Accident Prevention Programs-—Pre-Employment Examinations 
(The State Insurance Fund, New York State Division of Commerce) 
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practices followed in putting them into effect. In conclusion, Mr. Norgren examines some 
‘of the broader implications of the Swedish bargaining system, considers whether this system 
can be made to work in America, and sets forth a number of recent episodes that seem 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF LABOR RELATIONS LAW. By Wayne Leslie MeNaugh- 
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